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PHILOSOPHY FOR FRESHMEN. 


TueEre is no epoch in the social career of a young 
man so fraught with danger as that period when, 
having overcome the probationary struggles of hobble- 
dehoyism, he finds himself launched, with its limited 
amount of experience, admitted to be even more 
dangerous than none at all, on the great sea of society. 
He has acquired self-confidence enough to cut up a 
tongue without any serious manifestations of alarm ; 
and his conversation, if neither very profound nor very 
brilliant, has, at all events, become weeded of the slang 
of the school-room and the college. Young married 
ladies, it is true, do not notice him particularly ; but 
old ones pronounce him a gentlemanlike young man; 
and very young ones vote him great fun. The honours 
of the social world are opening to his view, not as un- 
attainable abstractions, as they have hitherto appeared 
to him, but as advantages which he feels he one day 
may be able to make his own. I have frequently, from 
that arm-chair which, in my character of a sort of 
oddity, society has been wont to award to me rather 
before my time, had occasion to notice the chrysalis 
struggles of this trying period; nay, I am not without a 
recollection of the difficulties which attended, not many 
ages ago, my own early efforts in a similar direction. 
The result has been an earnest desire on my part, from 
my safe anchorage, to lay down, for the advantage of 
those enthusiastic adventurers who are following in 
my wake, a few of the shoals and quicksands they will 
encounter on their first voyage across the troubled sea 
of society. 

The first secret—to begin at the beginning—which 
we have to learn on our entry into the social world, 
and one not among the least difficult, is the apparently 
simple art of being quict. It may safely be averred, 
that the error most usual on the commencement of a 
career is the 

Vaulting ambition 
Which o’erleaps itself, and falls ; 


the conviction that we are nothing unless we are every- 
thing; and the fear lest we should be supposed to be 
silent because we have nothing to say. 

Apprehensive lest society should fail to concede to 
him the position which is his due, the neophyte will 
be apt to assume one that is not, and attempt to shine 
in conversation before he has earned the right. to lift 
up his voice in it at all. An attempt to talk well will 
inevitably result in failure, since, in conversation, 
absence of effort is the grand essential to success; 


| failure will induce fresh effort, and fresh effort renewed 


failure. From being loquacious, he will become in- 


trusive; from intrusive, flippant, until persons who, 
had he been content to be quiet, would never have 
noticed him at all, are compelled to do so, while they 
set down his assumption to impertinence, and attribute 
to excess of confidence what has, in fact, resulted from 
the mere want of it. It may be well for the Freshman 
to remember, that, to people accustomed to the world, 
the silence of reserve is easily distinguishable from the 
silence of stupidity. Study, then, O youth, ambitious 
of admission within the inner circles of the social 
Melstrém—study quiet. Not that I would compel 
you to a mere gaping silence. The word quiet pos- 
sesses, socially speaking, a far wider signification. It 
implies an unobtrusive amalgamation with the society 
in which one is placed for the time being—a power 
of self-command sufficiently strong to enable us to 
be content to take rank as one of a number, without 
aspiring too soon to be the one. The high places in a 
coterie, like the high places everywhere else, require 
an apprenticeship. We cannot step at once, full-armed, 
like Pallas from the head of Jove, into the enviable 
post of infant cheri of a circle. 

In the course of his probation, the novice may per- 
haps observe amongst the most pretentious and suc- 
cessful of the party, men whom he may feel to be his 
inferiors in the very qualities to which they owe such 
success. He will, if he is wise, be careful how he yield 
to the temptation of entering the lists with them too 
soon; for if he does, he may be sure that, evince his 
superiority as clearly as he may, the attempt will result 
in his utter discomfiture. Society around, influenced 
partly by their sympathy with his rival as one of them- 
selves, and partly by their want of faith in him as a 
stranger, will regard his challenge as an attack upon 
their self-love, and will withstand him as a common 
enemy, were he ten times the conqueror. He must 
call his self-command into play, and bide his time. 
Although the age of the worst description of affectation 
in men went out probably when the dandies died, and 
‘the Tenth’ began to dance, there are still occasionally 
to be met with a stray weed of the genus, notwith- 
standing the blighting influence of the common-sense 
character of the present day. There are two especially 
observable, generally in not very deep soil, the growth 
of recent days, which seem to call for some slight notice 
in passing—the air worldly, and the air blasé. The affec- 
tation of worldliness generally comes first. Involving, 
as it assumes to do, such acute penetration and deep 
experience, it possesses an extreme charm for very 
young and not very vigorous intellects. There is 
my friend Browne, for instance, as_well-principled 
and ingenuous a fledgling as I know, who edifies his 


acquaintances by the wariest maxims of human conduct, 
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and was swindled the other day out of his last quarter’s 
allowance by a cheat so transparent as could hardly 
have deceived an intelligent school-boy. Our mutual 
acquaintance, Tom Smyth, the two-and-twenty years 
of whose life have been passed quietly enough at the 
Charter-house and the paternal mansion in Bryanston 
Square—with reasonable facilities for independent in- 
gress and egress—is in the blasé stage of the disease. 
He enjoys his comparatively limited opportunities of 
seeing the world with an apparent zest which wiser 
heads might envy; but I am concerned to learn that 
this seeming enjoyment has no actual reality, as he 
assures me that he has long ceased to feel any pleasure 
in anything—having made the discovery—he does not 

say where, but I suspect at the Lyceum Theatre—that 
there is nothing in anything, and that he is literally 
‘used up.’ In vain have I ventured to hint to Browne 
that a little more worldliness in practice, and a little 
less in theory, might conduce considerably to his 
comfort and general respectability ; he continues 
to scandalise ancient ladies, and appal very young 
ones, by the most Machiavellian theories of human 
conduct. Fruitlessly have I pointed out to Smyth 
that the vapid air and wearied step which is exces- 
sively appropriate in Mr Charles Mathews as Sir 
Charles Coldstream, who remembered the comet of 
1811, is particularly absurd in Tom Smyth, after the 
active enjoyment of his fifth polka, and whose social 
experiences extend no further than to the introduc- 
tion of that comparatively recent, but happily nearly 
obsolete, enjoyment. 

When the versatile Mr Puff, in that Tragedy which 
we are never tired of seeing Rehearsed, succeeded in 
effectively posing all his characters upon their knees in 
a row before the footlights, he was made sensible, for 
the first time, of a simple but rather serious difficulty : 
he had made no provision for getting them off again. 
How often in society are we reminded of Mr Puff's 
dilemma! With how many a mortification have we 
not had to sympathise, arising solely from the omission 
of some one or other of our aspiring contemporaries 
to provide for this apparently simple difficulty, and to 
settle before his entry on the scene how he was to get 
off again. I happened, a short time ago, to be bidden, 
in company with my young friend Tom Spooner, to a 
social gathering at the house of one of those often 
excellent, but always inconvenient, acquaintances, 
whose invitations, either from want of experience in 
the hostess, or from some other cause, never convey 
the slightest idea of the nature of the entertainments 
they proffer us. Eight o’clock, the hour indicated on 
the present occasion, seemed, in these days of late 
visiting, rather suggestive of a few friends and a little 
music; but their copper-plate, and a fortnight’s notice, 
appeared to point to something of a more elaborate 
character. My companion presented himself at my 
chambers on the appointed evening, apparelled with 
great magnificence. Much fine linen and buttons, a 
white ribbon round his neck, gloves immaculate on his 
hands, a gibus under his arm, and a geranium in his 
button-hole, presented an ensemble of which, but for my 
misgivings, I should undoubtedly have been extremely 
proud. As it was, however, I feared. In vain I 
pointed out that the affair was a very doubtful one, 
and that something of a rather more neutral tone in 
exterior would, at all events, be safer. In vain I 
suggested to my friend to defy the Hints on Etiquette, 
and carry his gloves in his hands instead of on them, 
until he should be sure of needing them at all; to leave 
his gibus in the passage, and discard the geranium alto- 
gether. In vain: he would leave himself no exit. Not 
soon shail I forget the discomfiture of that unwary 

young man when we were ushered into a dubiously 

hted room, and welcomed to the hospitalities of a 
tea-tray and the acquaintance of four matrons in 
balzarine, a middle-aged spinster in a jacket, and two 


school-girls in white muslin. My companion now felt 
the full value of the ‘exit’ to which he had attached 
so little importance. His gloves, which he would have 
given twice their cost to be rid of, were as tenacious as 
the shirt of Nessus; the crush-hat, of which, as though 
it had been a charm, he had resisted all attempts of the 
servant to divest him, crushed his spirits like a spell; 
and the odour of the geranium, which imparted an agree- 
able sense of festivity to the surrounding atmosphere, 
was as poisonous to him as the breath of the upas- 
tree. His earnest denial to the not unnatural suggestion 
of the lady of the house, ‘I am afraid you expected a 
party,’ was scarcely more droll than the air of dolorous 
magnificence with which he proceeded, in company 
with a portion of the aforesaid ladies, and one or two 
subsequent arrivals in frock-coats and reasonable shirt- 
collars, to devote the remainder of the evening to the 
relaxation of ‘ vingt et une’ at twopence a dozen. The 


moral which Mr Spooner, as a reflective man, will have | 
derived from this little experience, will probably be 


something like this: If we would avoid placing our- 


selves in a ridiculous position—and if not a point of © 
primal importance, it is always worth a little foresight | 


to escape—we shall take no step in society, even across 
a drawing-room, without first considering and providing, 
so far as we are able, against any contingencies which 
may seem likely to arise from it. 

Smartness of conversation is an art much studied 
by the youth of the present day; but as a means of 
acquiring popularity in society, it is certainly a mis- 
take. Nobody ever acquired good-will by mere clever 
talking. On the contrary, it may safely be affirmed, 
that the persons who are really liked in the world, are 
the good listeners—those wise people who, like Mon- 
taigne, ‘always put their company upon those subjects 
they are best able to speak of.’ Persevere in this 
lesson, and be sure that society will not only find out 
that you are a very agreeable person, but also a very 
clever one, though you may never have opened your 


lips, save to ask a question. Do not, O enterprising | 
aspirant, conscious though you may be of an abundant | 


wealth of conversational currency in useful light-change, 
despise, as unworthy of your genius, the apparently 
humble réle of Choros! Be assured, it is far easier to 
talk well than to listen well; far less trying to your 
horsemanship to trot your own hobby, than to ride 
double behind that of your neighbour. 

That effort to gratify the personal feelings of those 
with whom we come in contact in society, which passes 
by the name of flattery, is one of the most powerful 


weapons of social conquest, but it is also by far the | 


most difficult to wield. ‘How happy am I,’ observed 
a worthy who chanced to be once seated between 
Madame de Staél and the lovely Madame Récamier, 
‘at being thus placed between Genius and Beauty!’ 
This mirror of chivalry—who, by the way, could surely 
never have been a Frenchman—did not perceive that 
this ingenious piece of flattery had much more in it 
of impertinence than of compliment, recalling, as it 
obviously must have done to each lady, the quality in 
which she was most deficient. Fortunately for this 
Solon, Genius was merciful, and came to the rescue. 
‘This is the first time I was ever called beautiful,’ 
observed Corinne, gracefully referring, with true flat- 
tery, the compliment of intellect to her companion, 
whose beauty needed none. Direct personal flattery 
is impertinence, and will be always so regarded by any 
one who is worth flattering at all; because when we 
assume to a lady the right to praise her, we obviously 
claim also the title to censure. All flattery, like that 
of Madame de Staél, should be indirect—all compli- 
ment, inferential. 

There is, at the same time, one description of flat- 
tery which, while it is the most easy, and may be safely 
employed with all persons, and on all occasions, is also 
by far the most unerring. Universal in its application, 
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it may be conveyed in a happy word, or be expressed 
even more speakingly in a judicious silence; may be 
visible in a bow, and audible in a tone; eloquent in a 
smile, and recognisable even in a-dissent. I mean that 
flattery which is involved in an active consideration or 
forethought for the feelings of others in small matters. 
There are few of us sufficiently alive to the fact, how 
large a proportion of the impressions of pleasure and 
pain which make up our daily life arise from trifles, 
Every hair can cast a shadow. We may be satisfied 
that a deferential attention to our words, however 
unimportant—an evidence of memory of our tastes, 
however slight—and an anticipation of our wishes, 
however trivial, is a flattery we can none of us with- 
stand. 

Many a small reputation for wit has been gained by 
saying smart things of people in their absence; for it is 
by no means difficult to appear rather clever, if we do 
not mind being very ill-natured. For my part, I never 
hear a man speak depreciatingly of other men with 
whom he comes in contact in society, without being 
irresistibly led to the inference that he is jealous of 
them. Of course, no man ever speaks ill of women, 
who desires it to be inferred that he has been well 
received by them. 

Although I by no means regard excessive enthusiasm 
as a peculiarly marked failing in the character of the 
ingenuous youth of the present day, and would by no 
means desire to deal hardly with it if I did, I am some- 
times sensible of a slight tinge of it leading to much 
discomfort and mortification, in the hasty impulses 
which often prompt us, in the apprenticeship of life, to 
form ill-considered friendships. Now, it may happen 
that I may have the satisfaction of meeting at my 
friend Wigsby’s rooms a gentleman of ‘parts,’ who, 
with me, admires Mr Thackeray, knows the di 
between the favourite British Havanna and the real 
growths of the Val d’Abajo, and possesses the still 
higher qualification of being able to appreciate the 
merits of my conversation. But it is by no means 
necessary, therefore, that I should propose to that 
gentleman to share chambers with me, smoke calumets 
of Gebeli with him ten days out of the following four- 
teen, and, as I find to be the general termination of 
such acq ips, consign him to the limbo of 
absolute indifference, | nay, intolerance, because he has 
proved not to possess qualifications which I never had 
the slightest right to expect of him. 

Friendships are not difficult to make; but even the 
best and most sincere, on both sides, require much 
wisdom and reciprocal forbearance to retain. In the 
first place, we must not exact too much of our friends, 
or expect of them developments of friendship which 
their natures may not enable them to give. It is not so 
much what you may be able to offer yourself, or may 
even have a right to require, that you must look for, 
but merely such return as the character of your friends 
enables them to make; remembering that you are 
probably exacting from them some similar concession 
in another way. For example, there are some persons— 
sincerely attached to us, too, in their way—in whose 
friendship, if we are not advancing, we seem to be going 
back, with whom we are ever either mounting the hill 
or descending on the other side. At one time, we find 
our popularity steadily increasing ; the servant admits 
us at the most unusual hours, and our hostess makes 
room on the sofa beside her with empressement as we 
enter her drawing-room ; our invitation to stay dinner 
is conveyed in a tone which says: ‘You will really 
gratify us by remaining; and our pleasantries, good or 
indifferent, are received with equal enthusiasm, and 
extensively quoted. At another time, somehow or other, 
our visits always seem to fall at ——_. moments ; 

our invitations to stay and dine become less frequent, 


and ring in our ears not quite like sterling coin when 
replace 


they do come ; exuberant professions of regard 


the warm manner and cordial tone which are its true 
exponents; our friend’s friends, who never did think 
much of us, and had become rather weary of our'praises, 
smile as they hear of us no more, and congratulate 
themselves cordially upon our ostracism; and we sub- 
side finally from ‘Ever most truly yours,’ to ‘ Yours 
sincerely.’ Our first impulse is to renounce such 
ostracism as worthless, but this is an error. There are 
many degrees between acquaintanceship and the purest 
friendship, each worth having, and worth some sacrifice; 
and he is a poor philosopher who refuses a small 
pleasure because there are greater pleasures. 

A little absence, a little forbearance, or some such 
small piece of self-denial, will enable us to preserve 
many a delicate friendship, of which less careful 
treatment would soon have deprived us. 

By the way, speaking of friends’ friends, there is no 
feature of our social experiences that requires more 
delicate tact than the conduct of our acquaintance with 
those we are in the habit of meeting at our friends’ 
houses. Les amis de nos amis sont nos amis, says the 
French proverb. Rochefoucauld would never have 
said so. This social apothegm is to be received with 
considerable qualification. Our friends will always 
wish us to like their friends, and be popular with them: 
it is a tribute to their own taste and judgment. But the 
sympathy must not be too strong, and must be very 
gradually developed, or we are very likely to have to 
make choice between our old friends and our new ones. 

There is a word for which I have a peculiar distaste, 
because it conveys to me an entirely false impression of 
the meaning which it is usually intended to express—I 
mean the word politeness. It is ever associated in my 
mind with the manners of a dancing-master, and the 
urbanity of a French cook, and in no degree represents 
that unobtrusive good-breeding which it is employed to 
describe. This quality—for it is a quality of the heart 
rather than a lesson of the head—is merely another 
form of that flattery of which I have spoken before, and 
which consists of a nice consideration for the feelings of 
others, and belongs to no age, to no period of life, and 
to no station in the world. 

Such are a few of the ideas which a glance, a very 
little below the surface of social life, will probably give 
us, and which, like all just ideas, will be found to be 
based upon one simple principle. If we desire to attain 
to the privileges which society concedes to those whom 
it delights to honour, we must pay the same price for 
them we have to pay for everything else. We must 
be content, for a time at least, to put ourselves, our 
own vanities, impulses, conceits, and conveniences into 
our pockets, and practise, in the ever-varying forms 
our social apprenticeship requires, the wholesome duty 
of self-denial. 


THE STOLEN SHOES. 


A Dorapo, where gold may be had for the gathering, 
has formed the subject of the traditions, or exercised 
the fancies, of most peoples. The Arabs have never 
had an opportunity of experiencing what such a place 
really is; but their story-tellers make use of the idea 
in the following manner :— 

In very ancient times, there lived, say they, in Cairo, 
in one of the streets near the foot of the citadel, a man 
named Abu Daood, whose poverty and misery were 
great. By trade, he was a cobbler; but destiny did not 
permit him to gain a living by the labour of his hands. 
Sometimes he remained for whole days without having a 
single pair of babooshes to mend; and when work was 
brought to him, he was very frequently so beaten down 
in the price he asked, or cheated by dishonest people, 
that he found it absolutely impossible to earn even 
the expenses of his shop. 

Fortunately for him he had no wife or relation of 
any kind; yet he considered this solitude as the greatest 
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curse that had befallen him, and, strange to say, when he 
went home in hunger, he regretted he did not hear, 
as he opened the crazy door of his house, the voice of 
children, even though they should be crying for food. 
As he scarcely ever spent any money, or was seen to 
bring home provisions, the neighbours used to say that 
he was a magician, or that he lived upon air; but it 
was evident that this kind of nourishment was not 
favourable to him, for he was as thin and dry as a nail. 
The truth was, that he passed a great part of his time 
wandering up and down the streets, seeking for the 
news of some marriage or of some death; and then he 
went with the beggars, and other sons of sorrow, to dip 
his fingers in the great wooden bowls that are put out 
at the doors on such festive or mournful occasions. He 
found that in the scramble of the hungry, it was rarely 
possible for him to approach the dish more than once ; 
but an old beggar of experience had taught him the 
art of scooping out, with one single plunge of his hand, 
the substance of a meal. In this way he managed to 
keep soul and body together; but as he was a man 
respectable in his ideas, he never asked for alms with 
the others when the wants of the moment were satis- 
fied, but repaired at once to his shop, and sat waiting 
for custom until the going down of the sun. 

From time to time, when he could get a little leather, 
he had actually fabricated some fine red shoes—half-a- 
dozen pair, which he had arranged in a row in front of 
his shop; but at first he had asked too much for them, 
and would not lower his price until their lustre became 
tarnished, and then everybody passed by, and went to 
bargain with other dealers. Poor Abu Daood in vain 
invited the fastidious to come and buy, going so far, 
sometimes, as to offer his wares as a present. Nobody 
paid any attention to him. Destiny had decreed that 
he should not make his fortune as a shoemaker. 

One day a very old man, whose dress and ap 
revealed him to be a Maggrebby, or Man from the West, 
came down the street, evidently looking for a pair of 
shoes, or for a cobbler; for he carried a tattered baboosh 
in his hand. Abu Daood espied him afar off, and felt 
inclined to rush towards him, and seizing the skirts of 
his garment, to drag him by main force to his shop. 
But the Shah Bomdar of the merchants had married his 
daughter that morning, and the cobbler had not only 
succeeded in getting two handfuls of rice, but had 
snatched a rag of mutton from a greedy blind beggar, 
who was making off with it after having had his fill. 
Thus fortified, he was enabled to repress the undignified 
suggestion of his misery, and to wait in breathless 
expectation for the result. To his extreme surprise, 
the Maggrebby passed all his rivals, and coming straight 
up to him, saluted him by his name, and said : 

‘I charge thee to mend this excellent pair of babooshes 
with the utmost care, and in the meantime, I will take 
of thy stock for my immediate use.’ So saying, he 
slipped on two of the tarnished shoes, promised to 
return in the evening, and went away, leaving his own 
rags in pledge for the payment. Abu Daood was to 
delighted, that he ran immediately to three or four 
neighbours, and shouted with glistening eyes: ‘I have 
sold a pair of shoes! I have sold a pair of shoes!’ He 
set to work immediately to cobble the babooshes of the 
Maggrebby, but he found them in such a wretched 
state, that it was impossible to do anything with them. 
In vain did he put a patch here and a patch there, first 
renewing the heels, then the toes—it would have been 
far easier and cheaper to make a new pair. ‘I must 
persuade this foolish Maggrebby,’ said he to himself, 
‘to throw those miserable things into the street, and to 
buy new ones instead, if what he has already taken 
be not sufficient.’ 

Evening came, and no Maggrebby. Abu Daood had 
counted on a good supper, and kept his shop open until 
long after dark. All his neighbours put up their shutters, 


and went away one by one, but he remained obstinately 


at his post, until the fear of robbers—superfluous fear!— 
overcame him, and he returned sorrowfully to his dismal 
dwelling. He lulled himself to sleep that night by 
curses on the Maggrebby, but was up before dawn, and 
on his way to his shop, still hoping that the owner of 
the ragged babooshes might come and clear up his 
character for honesty and fair-dealing. He could not 
refrain from relating his misadventure to his neighbours, 
who affected to pity him, but smiled maliciously one 
to the other, saying: ‘Abu Daood has sold a pair of 
shoes!’ and it became the joke in the quarter, when 
they observed the poor cobbler dozing over his hunger, 
to cry out: ‘ Here comes the Maggrebby!’ But a whole 
year passed away, and he did not reappear. 

At length one day the cry of ‘Here comes the Mag- 
grebby!’ startled Abu Daood as usual; and looking forth 
to cast a reproachful glance at the wags, he actually 
beheld the same old man advancing towards him. His 
first impulse was to snatch up the pair of shoes, which 
he had cobbled during his interminable moments of 
leisure into something like shape, and thrust them 
down the throat of the dishonest customer; but he 
restrained himself, and when the Maggrebby had saluted 
him, as if nothing had happened, he said: ‘The job 
thou gavest me was very troublesome. It would have 
been better to take a new pair.’ Upon this, the Mag- 
grebby laughed, and said: ‘ Verily, thou art a wise man, 
and a circumspect. I came expecting thy reproaches ; 
but, lo! thou sparest me. This shall be counted unto 
thee.’ So saying, he took out a piece of gold, and placed 
it in the hand of the cobbler, who well-nigh fainted 
with joy. 

‘Now, Abu Daood,’ said the stranger, ‘it will be 
fitting for thee to invite me to supper this evening. 
Take these two other pieces of gold, and buy what is 
necessary. I will come and join thee at sunset; and 
thou shall conduct me to thy house.’ 

When the Maggrebby was gone, Abu Daood related 
his good-fortune to his neighbours, who shook their 
heads incredulously, and suggested that the pieces of 
gold were merely leaves of yellow paper; but the 
cobbler went and changed his money, and came back 
triumphant. Then the neighbours, who began to be 
jealous, warned him to take care lest he should fall into 
the hands of a magician. But Abu Daood replied: 
*What can a magician do to me? He cannot slay me, 
unless it be the will of God: all he can do is to turn me 
into an ass, a buffalo, or an ape; and verily, this would 
be no great misfortune, for the asses, and the buffaloes, 
and the apes of this world have a more happy existence 
than I.” So Abu Daood went to prepare the supper of 
the Maggrebby ; and going to meet him at the place 
appointed at sunset, found him already arrived, and 
took him to his house. 

The supper was magnificent, according to the ideas of 
the cobbler, and had been prepared at a neighbouring 
cook-shop. The Maggrebby ate heartily, as did Abu 
Daood likewise. When they had washed their hands, 
coffee was brought and pipes; and the Maggrebby 
began to talk of travel, and foreign lands, and strange 
countries, whilst his host listened with eager ears, for a 
long time not venturing to speak. At length, however, 
he mustered up courage to say what he had’ upon his 
mind. It was this: ‘I pray thee, O honoured master, 
if it be not impertinent—in which case, forgive me— 
tell me wherefore thou didst not return last year and 
pay me for my shoes. I knew that thou wast an 
honest man, and waited for thee in patience, until all 
the neighbours mocked me.’ 

‘My son,’ replied the Maggrebby, ‘I would have 
refrained from telling thee this secret, lest it might 
introduce into thy mind covetousness and uneasiness; 
but since thou askest me, and since equivocal conduct 
| requireth an explanation, I will state the whole truth; 
and may God pardon me if the consequence be the 
troubling of thy thoughts! Know, then, that I am an 
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inhabitant of the city of Taroor, in Fezzan, and that my 
poverty and misery were great. But one day I learned 
from a pilgrim who rested in my house, on his way to 
Gebel Tor, that in the south was reported a land, the 
ribs of whose mountains, and the sands of whose rivers, 
were of gold, so that whosoever reached it might collect, 
in one day, wealth sufficient to make him envied of 
princes. I eagerly desired further information of this 
land; but he told me that its access was most difficult, 
and that, according to an ancient tradition, none of the 
sons of Adam could penetrate to it but he who should 
wear the stolen shoes of the cobbler Abu Daood. So I 
began to seek for a cobbler of this name, and travelled 
into many countries until age came upon me. I 
arrived at length in the city of Cairo, and heard of thy 
story ; and stole the shoes in the manner which thou 
knowest. Then I set forth, and passed rapidly towards 
the regions of the south, until I reached a valley in the 
midst of great mountains. Here I found gold lying 
about like pebbles, and gathered together twice as 
much as I thought would be sufficient to support me 
in comfort to the end of my days. But the means of 
transport were wanting, and I looked round in despair 
until I saw a man with a yellow skin approaching me, 
and leading acamel. “Stranger,” said he, “it is decreed 
that if any of the sons of Adam enter this valley, and 
collect gold sufficient to load one camel, he shall be 
suffered to depart, but if he collect more, he shall be 
kept as a slave.” On hearing this, I thanked Him who 
had inspired me with moderation; and having placed my 
wealth in two small panniers, prepared to return. Then 
the yellow man said: “ Remember that half what thou 
hast taken belongeth to Abu Daood. Farewell!” and 
he went away. I travelled for half a day with my 
camel, and found myself in a large city, whence a 
caravan was about to start for Egypt, and I started 
with it; but to my surprise, learned we were distant a 
six months’ journey from Cairo, whereas I had reached 
that place in a few days. ‘This is the whole of my 
story, and I am now ready to deliver over to thee half 
of the wealth which I have acquired.’ 

Abu Daood was bewildered and amazed by this 
concise narrative, which concluded by ‘holding out to 
him a prospect of prosperity of which he had never 
dared to dream. Yet, says the tradition—in this matter 
eminently philosophical—he soon passed from joy at his 
good-fortune, to regret at not having been able himself 
to visit the land of gold. ‘ Half a camel-load is little,’ 
muttered he, as he gazed with glaring eyes at the Mag- 
grebby. The good old man, noticing the expression 
of his face, said meekly and kindly: ‘ My son, thou art 
young, and I am ancient of days: take two-thirds, and 
be satisfied.’ ‘ But I should have liked a whole camel- 
load,’ quoth Abu Daood, still talking as if to himself. 
‘That was impossible,’ observed the Maggrebby humor- 
ously, ‘for thou couldst not steal thine own shoes.’ 
Upon this the cobbler, preserved from wicked thoughts 
by the will of God, laughed, and replied: ‘ Think not 
that I envy thee what thou hast acquired ; I receive 
what thou givest me with joy ; but are there no means 
by which I, too, could visit this wonderful place ?’ 

The old man hung his head for a time, and seemed 
to ponder deeply. At length he looked steadily at Abu 
Daood, and said: ‘In my regard for thy welfare, I con- 
cealed something from thee; but what is written must 
come to pass. Know, then, that the yellow man when 
he departed from me gave me a ring, saying: “Should 
Abu Daood desire, in the covetousness of his heart, to 
come to this country, let him swallow that which he 
will find beneath the signet of this ring, and his wishes 
will be accomplished; but it will be better for him to 
remain in the quiet enjoyment of the wealth which 
thou wilt bestow upon him.”’ Abu Daood held out 
his hand eagerly, and took the ring, and found within 
it a little piece of a greenish substance, which he 
swallowed. When he had swallowed it, all things 


around him seemed to become confused: the Maggrebby’s 
eyes grew round and red, his nose elongated into a 
beak, his mouth disappeared under his chin, his arms 
became wings, and his feet claws—in fine, he changed 
into a bird of strange aspect. The cobbler was at first 
frightened, and repented of his rashness; but the bird 
gave him no time to think, and snatching him up, clove 
the roof of the house, and carrying him high up towards 
the heavens, flew for the space of a night and a day, 
when he set him down, and immediately returned into 
the clouds. 

Abu Daood found himself beneath a tree, forming 
part of a sweet grove, with branches full of birds of 
wonderful plumage and sweet song. He looked around 
in wonder, and rubbed his eyes, fearful that all this 
might be a dream. But having convinced himself that 
he was awake, he rose and walked until he came to the 
banks of a river, on the other side of which was a large 
city. A ferryman, with a very yellow face, spoke to 
him in an uncouth language; but seeing he did not 
understand, made signs that he was to get into his 
boat, which he did. On reaching the other side, he 
saw many people all bustling about, but all with yellow 
faces; and he now noticed that every one had a care- 
worn, haggard expression, and that their features were 
now and then distorted, as if by severe pain. ‘Verily,’ 
said ‘Abu Daood, ‘all these folks have the cholera. 
I will hasten to collect gold, and escape at once from 
the country.’ He proceeded along the streets, which 
were filled with shops of all descriptions, excepting 
provision-shops. There were mercers and drapers, 
and shoemakers and saddlers, but there were no 
butchers, or bakers, or fruit-dealers. ‘This is a won- 
derful place,’ quoth Abu Daood; ‘verily, it is more 
wonderful than the valley which the Maggrebby saw.’ 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when a man 
touched him on the shoulder, and said: ‘ Friend, it is 
the hour of the evening-meal. Thou knowest the law. 
Come in to my house, for I perceive thou art a stranger 
to this quarter.’ Then it is related that Abu Daood, 
fearful to transgress the law, obeyed this invitation, 
and was taken into a room dimly lighted, where was 
a table, and round the table a number of men and 
women, all yellow as fever-patients. But when the 
dishes were uncovered, lo! upon them was no food, 
but only heaps of gold, which, with moanings and con- 
tortions, and grimaces of disgust, the guests began to 
swallow. Abu Daood, obeying an irresistible impulse, 
put out his hand, intending to fill his pockets; but he 
soon found himself eating with the rest, and was unable 
to leave off until he had swallowed more gold than he 
had ever swallowed rice at a meal. After this strange 
supper, the guests dispersed, groaning and complaining; 
and the master of the house took the cobbler to a 
chamber where was a comfortable bed, and bade him 
rest until morning. 

The tradition is luxurious in details respecting this 
extraordinary city, which was inhabited by the souls of 
misers and usurers, and covetous men of all descrip- 
tions, condemned for their sins to live on, performing 
all the ordinary functions of existence, except that 
their sole food was gold. A tone of burlesque satire 
pervades it ; and the narrators, often in the true spirit 
of Dante, introduce amongst the various characters 
encountered by the cobbler, the marked portraits of 
people of their own day celebrated for avarice. An 
hour is sometimes occupied in this way, so that the 
story becomes merely a vehicle for satire, mingled with 
moral reflections. At length Abu Daood, well wearied 
of feeding on so indigestible a substance as gold, pre- 
sents a petition to the princess of the city, and obtains 
an interview. 

Dahabee, the princess, is a lady with golden hair, 
not of mortal origin, but a ginneeyeh—a spirit. She 
rules her kingdom with inexorable justice, and severely 
punishes the fastidious mortals who choose to fast in 
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order to escape the accursed food alone allowed them. 
She herself feeds on fat pullets, on quails, on singing- 
birds, and other delicate morsels. The story of Abu 
Daood amuses her; and she even confesses that a 
single life had begun to be rather burdensome. She 
makes an offer of marriage, is accepted with dutiful 
resignation, and Abu Daood becomes king of the 
Golden Land. All traces of avarice, however, have 
been eradicated from his mind. In vain the princess, 
who has her secret reasons, exhibits vast treasures; in 
vain she makes progresses with him through the pro- 
vinces, where mountains of gold blaze on all sides; he 
remains perfectly unmoved, without a single access of 
cupidity, content to eat his quail or his pullet in her 
society, and condemning the precious metals as viler 
than dust. A year having passed in this way, Dahabee, 
with tears in her eyes, confesses, that since he has been 
proof against temptation, she has no right to retain 
him any longer, and that she is bound to send him 
back to his own country. He makes a show of unwil- 
lingness, but really feels a longing for Cairo; so one 
night she takes him up in his sleep, and carries him in 
her bosom to his own house, where she sets him down, 
and flies away with a long melancholy cry. 

Some women were passing Abu Daood’s door, uttering 
the yughareet, or shrill scream of joy that announces 
a wedding. He awoke with a start, and dressing in an 
old habit, was about to run after them, to ascertain 
where the alms were to be distributed. But he remem- 
bered the events of the previous night, and of his 
dream. He looked round for the Maggrebby, but he 
was gone. In the place where he had sat, however, 
was a large bag filled with ingots of gold. There was 
enough to make him a rich man; and he lived ever 
afterwards a quiet and contented life, although he 
sometimes shed a tear to the memory of the Princess 
Dahabee. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 
WASHINGTON. 


Te season was now considerably advanced, and I had 
just time to make a run southwards, previous to the 
opening of Congress at Washington on the 5th of 
December, at which I felt some curiosity to be present. 
The journey would unfortunately take me twice over 
the same ground; but for this there was no help. I 
proposed to go through New York to Philadelphia, and 
thence without stopping through Baltimore to Washing- 
ton, leaving the return excursion to be performed with 
somewhat more deliberation. As a chain of railways 
is extended from Boston much further south than I 
had any intention of going, it was practicable to make 
the whole journey in from two to three days. 

On a Monday morning, at eight o'clock, I bade adieu 
to my kind friends in Providence, and taking my place 
in the cars, hoped to arrive at Philadelphia late in 
the evening. But in this plan of operations I was 
destined to experience disappointment. The cars got 
on admirably for about a dozen miles, when on slowly 
leaving a station, they were by a sudden concussion 
brought to an abrupt halt. Quietly and apathetically 
a few persons sallied forth to see what was the matter— 
I went with them ; and finally, everybody in the train 
came out to learn the particulars of the disaster. 

There we all stood in a group near the locomotive, 
which, with the tender behind it, was placed in a highly 
critical position. By an act of carelessness exceedingly 
common on the American railways, the person in 
charge of a siding had neglected to adjust the points 
to suit the up-train, and the locomotive having run 


right off the track, was stuck fast in the middle of a 
rudely constructed wooden bridge; one of its fore- 
wheels whirling in the air over the abyss beneath. A 
little more impetus would have sent the whole train to 
the bottom of the river, which flowed through the 
ravine. As no personal injury, however, was sustained, 
the accident was rather amusing than otherwise. I 
had again an opportunity of remarking the placid 
impassibility of the American character. In England, 
there would have been vehement upbraidings of some- 
body or other. Here there was perfect imperturbability. 
Everybody looked on in silence, as if nothing particular 
had occurred. The only person who made himself 
heard, was an umbrella pedler, who, taking advantage 
of what he probably considered to be a fortunate assem- 
blage of customers, rushed madly about recommending 
his wares to public notice, and assuring every one that 
he would never have such another chance of purchasing 
a good, substantial, and cheap umbrella. In a moment, 
I saw that my day’s journey was cut short. The 
railway was only a single line, and the bridge, blocked 
up by the locomotive, was barely passable on foot. 
Our only hope was the arrival of a train in the oppo- 
site direction, which might exchange passengers and 
return on its track. Meanwhile, the morning was 
very cold, and most of us souglit the refuge of a small 
station-house which was provided with a fire in an 
iron stove. Around the cheering blaze we clustered 
a solemn band, into the midst of which the everlasting 
umbrella pedler ever and anon thrust himself with his 
bundle under his arm, telling everybody that now was 
the time to buy a right good cotton umbrella. And so 
an hour was spent in the station-house, till the train 
from Worcester was heard approaching, and drawing 
up in time to avoid running in upon the unfortunate 
locomotive in its path. 

‘I say, conductor, how are we to get across that there 
bridge?’ asked several passengers. ‘You see it is 
quite open, with only beams for us to step upon, and 
hardly room to pass.’ 

The conductor paid no attention to any such in- 
quiries, but began carrying across portmanteaus and 
carpet-bags, while the conductor of the other train did 
the same with the baggage under his charge ; and for 
half an hour there was a scrambling of men, women, 
and children, conductors and baggage-masters, to 
and fro, till the exchange was wholly effected—the 
scene reminding one of the Vision of Mirza, no one, 
however, having the misfortune to drop through the 
openings in the bridge into the dark pool below. I 
had the honour of conducting a middle-aged lady and 
band-box across the gulf, and was rewarded with a 
warmth of thanks and good wishes which I had not 
on any previous occasion experienced. Having all 
successfully achieved the adventure of crossing, we 
took our places in the train, which then moved on to 
Worcester, leaving the passengers who had come with 
it to find their way to Providence as they best might. 
The last thing I saw was a crowd of them pulling at 
a rope which was attached to the errant locomotive ; 
but how long they pulled, or whether they got the 
engine back to its proper position on the rails, I 
am unable to say. Without further detention, we 
arrived in Worcester, but so considerably behind time, 
that the morning train from Boston to New York had 
long since passed. 

I did not altogether regret a delay of five or six hours 
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in what I found to be one of the prettiest and busiest 
towns in New England. The wide streets, ornamented 
with trees, were lined with large and handsome stores, 
while in the environs there appeared to be various 
manufactories of some importance. Worcester is a 
kind of American Birmingham ; articles of hardware 
being its principal products, among which telegraph- 
wire and pistols have a prominent place. Recollecting 
| the name of a manufacturer of railway-cars, I visited 
| his establishment, and procured some information that 
| promised to be useful. I was gratified with the respect- 
| able appearance of the operatives in the town, and 
| learned thai, in point of sobriety and other estimable 
| habits, they were not behind their brethren in other 
| parts of Massachusetts. At the hotel where I dined, the 
| bar had been abolished; and as usual, the large com- 
| pany at the table-d’héte drank nothing but iced-water. 
As the majority of the persons present seemed to be 
commercial travellers, the spectacle of such temper- 
ance contrasted strangely with what I knew to be 
customary in England. 

Catching the evening train from Boston on its way 
to New York, I arrived at my old quarters in the 
Astor, an hour after midnight, and set off again, with- 
out delay, in the morning. The journey southwards 
from New York, begins by crossing North River in a 
ferry-boat to Jersey City on the opposite shore; and 
there a train is in waiting to carry forward the pas- 
sengers. On this occasion, a large number required 
accommodation ; for members of Congress with their 
families were taking their flight to Washington for the 
season, and others were on their way to regions still 
more distant. 

The route through the state of New Jersey was 
tame and uninteresting. Much of the land is level, 
with a reddish sandy soil, yielding heavy crops of 

orchards, 


| peaches and other fruits, and numberless 


some not quite stripped of their produce, were passed 


in the journey. At the distance of eighty- seven 


miles, the train was intercepted on the borders of the 
state by a navigable river, half a mile wide; on the 
further side of which was seen a large city of brick- 
houses, faced by at least a mile of wharfs and shipping. 
In a few minutes, we have exchanged our seats in the 
cars for the deck of a steamer, and are borne forward 
on the surface of the beautiful Delaware to the far- 
famed city of Philadelphia. 

Reaching the city of Brotherly Love, I do not stay 
in my journey ; but ungraciously passing over classic 
ground, hasten to the railway-station, where the cars 
are ready to set out. Now begins a fresh excursion, 
the train in the first place crossing the Schuylkill, and 
then proceeding through an old and settled part of 
Pennsylvania; but the land is still mostly level, and 
the soil appears thin, with a scrubby vegetation. It 
is usually understood that the river Delaware marks 
a change in climate. Here, we find the air milder than 
it is in the north; and the number of black faces which 
make their appearance give token of an approach 
to new social conditions. In the course of the day’s 
run, several rivers and creeks of the sea are crossed on 
viaducts—one of them a long and low wooden erection 
on piles in the water; and at two places the trajet 
is performed, as at the Delaware, in ferry-boats. 
The first of the ferries is that of the Susquehanna, a 
large river in Maryland, flowing into Chesapeake Bay. 
The shifting here, to reach Havre-de-Grace, a small town 
on the southern bank, is complained of by some travel- 
lers; but I accepted it as rather an agreeable variety 
in the excursion. The interior of the steamer which 
carried the passengers across was fitted up with a 
restaurant, where tea, coffee, and other light refresh- 
ments were served at a moderate cost. For the accom- 


modation of persons of colour, an inferior place of 
refreshment, fitted up separately, was under the charge 
of a respectably dressed female mulatto. In this 
arrangement there was nothing very novel ; for in the 
New England states, as well as in the state of New 
York, I had everywhere found separate churches and 
separate schools for the use of the coloured population. 
By such experiences in travelling, one is partly pre- 
pared for the more severe distinctions incidental to the 
states in which slavery prevails. 

Baltimore, which I saw for a short time in passing, 
and also on my return, occupies a pleasant situation on 
a rising-ground overlooking the river Patapsco, and is 
one of the best built, as it is among the oldest, cities in 
the United States. Placed on a navigable water con- 
nected with the Chesapeake, it appears to be a busy 
mart of foreign commerce, with a considerable number 
of vessels loading and unloading at its quays. Like 
other eastern cities, it has competed for the trade of the 
west; and now, by means of a railway to Wheeling, on 
the Ohio, has largely increased its operations. Although 
only about a hundred and twenty years old, Baltimore, 
in 1850, contained 195,000 inhabitants, and at present 
is in as thriving a condition as any city in the Union. 
It is celebrated for the number of its public monuments, 
one of which is commemorative of those who fell 
defending the city against the attack of the British in 
1814. 

Maryland does not contain many slaves, and I believe 
the number in this state, as well as in Delaware, is 
gradually diminishing. The harvest being past, and 
the fields generally stripped of everything but Indian 
corn-stalks and other refuse, the country had a somewhat 
dreary aspect. At different places, in passing along, 
negroes in frieze-jackets and round hats were observed 
ploughing up the stubble—the work not exactly such 
as wouid gain a prize at a match on Tweedside, although 
both horses and ploughs seemed to be of the best kind. 
Generally, five or six teams were going in one field, 
with an overseer riding about on horseback. In the 
distance might be seen the neat villa residences of the 
proprietors, with clusters of white cottages for the slaves 
and their families. The whole routine of farming 
seemed, indeed, to be different from what is observable 
in the northern states, where small properties are 
cultivated almost entirely by the settler and his family 
—every one working diligently, and nothing being paid 
away for hired labour of any kind. 

Brought thus in sight of slavery, though under no 
revolting circumstances, I could not, with all my 
anticipations, avoid feeling somewhat shocked ; but what 
for the moment chiefly —— my mind, was the 
apparently uneconomic practice of buying men at a con- 
siderable ood to labour in the fields, instead of hiring 
and dismissing them at pleasure. To a gentleman 
who was seated before me in the car, I ventured to 
hint that the practice of using labour 
must here place the farmers at a considerable dis- 
advantage. He acknowledged that such was the 
case to a certain extent. ‘Slavery,’ said he, ‘does 
very well, nay, is absolutely necessary, in the hot 
southern states, where no negro would work but on 
compulsion, and where free white labourers could not 
work at all without falling a sacrifice to the climate. 
But hereabouts, things are different. Our crops could 
be cultivated by farmers and their families, as in the 
north.’ 

‘Then,’ said I, ‘why is the system of slavery 
continued—if it can be advantageously done away 
with ?’ 

‘Ah! don’t ask me that,’ was the reply ; ‘it is here an 
old institution, and matters have arranged themselves 
accordingly. It is an unfortunate state of things, and 
I daresay will be remedied some day. My opinion is, 
that much mischief has been done by the rough manner 
in which the Abolitionists have abused the slave-owners, 
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many of whom are very worthy people. If the subject 
were treated calmly, the system of slavery in these 
middle states would soon drop away. At this moment, 
considerable numbers of New Englanders are buying 
farms in Virginia, and introducing their own vigorous 
method of working. Exhausted estates are constantly 
to be had at very low prices; and in the hands of the 
smart Yankee farmers, who know how to plough deep 
and to lay on plenty of guano, they turn out capital 
speculations.’ 

‘Do these fresh incomers,’ I inquired, ‘ employ 


negroes ?” 

‘I think not; they trust to themselves, though they 
may have one or two helps.’ 

‘Will the free negroes readily work for them?’ I 
asked ; touching on a rather trying question. 

‘Not if they can help it. The truth is, sir, the whole 
coloured races, of every shade, are a poor, listless set of 
people; not but there are exceptions among them. I 
never knew any who would not amuse themselves, 
or idle away their time, rather than follow steady 
employment. They do very well as porters, house- 
servants, coachmen, barbers, waiters, or cooks—any- 
thing connected with eating they are good at. They 
also do tolerably well as preachers; in short, anything 
that does not involve hard continuous work.’ 

‘Would they not make good railway excavators ?’ 

*Not at all; the labour would be too heavy for 
them. Notwithstanding the numbers of free negroes, 
our railways have been made principally by Irish. Ah! 
sir,’ was added with a grin, ‘ Pat’s the boy!’ 

*I am sorry,’ said I, ‘to hear so bad an account of 
the poor coloured races. May not their unfortunate 
defects of character be traced in no small degree to the 
treatment they have received ?’ 

‘Cannot tell anything at all about that,’ replied my 
companion. ‘I just know this, that I am heartily sick 
of them; and should be glad to see the country rid of 
the whole concern. They are a regular nuisance, sir!’ 

The person whv made these remarks was an officer 
in the uniform of the United States’ navy, on his way 
to Washington ; and they were made with the sincerity 
and frankness of a sailor. I have thought it proper to 
record what was said, in order to convey an idea of 
sentiments, far from uncommon in America, respecting 
the coloured population. 

It was dark before the train reached Washington. 
About nine o'clock, it drew up at a handsome station, 
outside of which were in waiting a string of carriages, 
invitingly open for passengers. By the recommenda- 
tion of my new naval friend, I seated myself in that 
belonging to Willard’s Hotel, and was in a few minutes 
riding towards the further extremity of the city. The 
moon shone out as we passed the Capitol, and by its 
silvery light revealed a large white edifice, with a dome 
towering above us on the summit of a commanding 
eminence. At the distance of a mile westward along 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the termination of my 
day’s journey was reached; and I thankfully sought 
refreshment and repose. 

Travellers do not usually flatteringly of Wash- 
ington. Every one seems to think it his duty tohavea 
slap at its pretensions, which fall so very far short of the 
reality. It is my misfortune in this, as in some other 
things, to differ from most of my predecessors, and to 
see little ground for either sarcasm or jocularity. All 
that can be said of Washington is, that it is a city in 
process of being built and occupied; and has already, 
since its commencement about sixty years ago, acquired 
a population of 40,000, independently of an increase 
from members of the legislature with their families, 
and visitors, during the sessions of Congress. After 
the witticisms at its alleged spectral appearance, I was 
rather surprised to discover that, instead of a few 
mansions scattered about among trees, with miles of 
interval, it consisted of a number of streets lined 


with continuous rows of houses, several fine public 
buildings, and a fair show of stores and hotels. 
Why the Americans should aim at building a city 
specially for the accommodation of their government, 
is not quite clear to the minds of Europeans, who are 
accustomed to great overgrown capitals in which the 
wealth and grandeur of a nation are concentrated. 
Originating partly in the wish to remove the adminis- 
tration beyond the immediate action of popular influ- 
ences, Washington, I believe, owes its rise chiefly to 
the desirableness of placing the political metropolis 
in a locality apart from, and independent of, any par- 
ticular state. The situation, though no longer equi- 
distant from the several states in the Union, was 
exceedingly well chosen by the great man whose name 
was given to the city. The Chesapeake Bay, one of 
the largest inlets of the Atlantic, receives, about half- 
way up on the western side, the large river Potomac, 
itself for a long way up a kind of firth or sea two to 
three miles in width. Where it narrows to about a 
mile, at the distance of 290 miles from the Atlantic, 
the Potomac parts into two branches; and between 
these, on the left or eastern bank of the principal 
branch, Washington has been erected. The peninsula 
so selected, is spacious, with gentle slopes, and would 
afford accommodation for a city many miles in extent. 
On a central ridge of ground, with a stretch of open 
downs between it and the Potomac, stands the prin- 
cipal portion of the city ; the Capitol, or seat of legis- 
lation, being at the eastern extremity, on a detached 
eminence, and the house of the President on the top of 
a rising-ground a mile westward. 

Planned wholly on paper before a single house was 
built, the thoroughfares have been arranged in parallel, 
rectangular, and diagonal lines; those which run in one 
direction being called from the letters of the alphabet ; 
and those which cross them being named First, Second, 
Third Street; and so on. The diagonal thoroughfares, 
the most important of all, are styled Avenues; and of 
these Pennsylvania may be considered the principal. 
I should think this is the widest street in the world. 
It measures 160 feet in width, the whole of the middle 
part for carriages being as well paved as the streets of 
London, and the footwalks laid with stone or brick. 
Along the sides of these footpaths are rows of trees, 
imparting an agreeable shade in the heats of summer. 
Built of brick, red sandstone, or wood, the houses 
throughout the city are of the smart and tasteful kind 
seen in the northern states ; and as there is plenty of 
space for mews-lanes, nothing incongruous is obtruded 
on the eye of the stranger, unless it be the number 
of negroes of both sexes, principally slaves. At the 
period of my visit, much was doing in the way of 
levelling and paving the streets ; and I learned that the 
value of property had lately risen considerably. 

Having surmounted the initiatory difficulties, Wash- 
ington may now be said to be in a course of improve- 


long | ment, creditable to the liberality of the nation; for all 


public works are undertaken at the expense of the 
Treasury. The district of Columbia in which the city 
is placed, a small territory, formerly a part of Mary- 
land, and possessing no separate political character, is 
under the administration of Congress. Complaints are 
occasionally heard of the expenses to which the country 
is put on account of Washington; but if the people 
only knew the sums lavished by parliament on the 
palaces, parks, and police of the British metropolis, 
at the cost of the entire United Kingdom, they would 
have reason to be thankful for being so mercifully 
dealt with. 

As yet, comprehended within a narrow compass, and 
open in all quarters to visitors, Washington may be 
satisfactorily seen in a single forenoon. The first 
thing done is to visit the Capitol, which is observed 
standing proudly on its eminence, surrounded by an 
enclosed at the eastern extremity of 
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Pennsylvania Avenue. In walking down this principal 
thoroughfare on the morning after my arrival, there 
was little bustle to remind one of being in a political 
metropolis of some celebrity. In the long line of street, 
there appeared only an omnibus on its way to George 
Town, in the vicinity, and one or two hackney-cabs. 
As the morning was fine, the steps of the various 
hotels were already crowded with lately arrived mem- 
bers of Congress; and the various parties clustering 
in debate, shewed that matters in connection with the 
approaching proceedings were in agitation. 

Built of light-coloured stone, and in the Corinthian 
style of architecture, the Capitol, with its wings, hand- 
some portico, and lofty dome, is an edifice of imposing 
appearance. Advancing up the exterior flights of steps, 
and entering the portal, we are ushered into a central 
rotunda, ninety-five feet in diameter, and lighted from 
the cupola above. On the walls around this spacious 
vestibule, and on a level with the eye, are placed a 
series of large pictures representing scenes in American 
history ; two of which, the surrender of Burgoyne and 
of Cornwallis, cannot but bring unpleasant recollec- 
tions to the mind of the English visitor. Chairs are 
placed in front of the pictures for the benefit of strangers, 
who are further accommodated with a printed key to 
the figures. At different points, doors lead to inner 
lobbies, whence access is gained to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, and to the Senate-chamber, 
the Library, and other rooms—all so frequently de- 
scribed, that I spare any account of them on the 
present occasion. I must not omit, however, to men- 
tion one thing, from its extreme novelty. This is 
the perfect liberty to roam at will, without question 
and without payment, over the whole building. Nor 
is there any want of attendants ready and willing to 
afford any sort of information. By one of these, I was 
obligingly conducted to the top of the cupola, whence a 
splendid view was obtained of the city beneath; the 
two environing arms of the Potomac, beyond which 
were the woody hills of Virginia, forming a framework 
to the picture. On descending from this giddy altitude, 
I ventured to offer a gratuity to my conductor, which 
he respectfully refused, with an explanation worthy of 
recording: ‘I cannot take any money, sir, for doing my 
duty. I am a public officer, and paid by the public.’ 
If there be a door or gallery keeper in either House of 
Parliament, who would in this way refuse half-a-crown, 
let him by all means be named, for he must unques- 
tionably be a prodigy ! 

The grounds around the building are prettily laid 
out with shady walks; and near the entrance is a 
sparkling fountain with a drinking-cup, to appease 
the insatiate craving for water which seems a kind of 
disease among the Americans. In the grounds on 
the east, is the celebrated statue of Washington by 
Greenough ; it is of colossal size, in a sitting posture, 
and being executed in Parian marble, the effect is 
striking, though the spectator is not inclined to admire 
the exploded fancy of representing a modern soldier as 
a half-naked Roman. ‘There are several other figures 
connected with the Capitol, but none which appears to 
require notice. 

The public buildings I next visited were the Post- 
office and Patent-office, two remarkably fine edifices 
of white marble, near the centre of the town. The 
Patent-office contains a most extraordinary collection 
of models of articles which have been the subject of a 
patent; and no other spectacle could furnish so com- 
prehensive a notion of the inventive faculties of the 
Americans. A spacious hall, with ranges of glass-cases 
lining the walls and projected across the floor, is full 
of every variety of object in mechanical art and science. 
Adjoining are apartments devoted to the examination 
and enrolment of articles ; and on the floor above is a 
museum of natural history and objects of antiquarian 
interest. Compared with the treasures of the British 


Museum, the collection is insignificant; and as cen- 
tralisation at the cost of a whole people is repugnant 
to the constitution of the States, it may be appre- 
hended that the national museum will never attain 
the extent and grandeur exhibited in the collections of 
European capitals. The articles most worthy of notice 
are certain relics connected with American history— 
as, the dress, sword, and camp-equipage of General 
Washington, and the original document in vellum, 
declaratory of the independence of the States, bearing 
the autographs of the signers, very much faded. Ina 
separate glass-case stands the old wooden printing- 
press at which Franklin wrought when a journeyman 
in London in 1725-6. Removed from the office in 
Wild Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where the young 
‘American aquatic’ had laboured at his vocation, the 
machine underwent several changes of proprietors, till 
it was finally presented to the government of the United 
States by Mr J. B. Murray of New York. An inscrip- 
tion on a brass-plate narrates the circumstance of 
Franklin having visited the press in London in 1768, 
when he came to England as agent for Massachusetts. 

Among the latest additions to the attractions of 
Washington, the Smithsonian Institute is the most 
important; for it. bears reference to the culture of 
general knowledge, on so liberal a scale as cannot but 
prove valuable to the community. Originating in the 
bequest of an English gentleman named Smithson, in 
favour of the United States’ government, a large sum 
has been appropriated to the erection of a building of 
red sandstone in the Norman style of architecture, 
comprising a number of towers and pinnacles. The 
building occupies a favourable situation in the middle 
of a lawn, nineteen acres in extent, to the south 
of the city, near the road towards the Potomac. On 
visiting it, I found that it was not yet finished. But 
the main portions, consisting of a library and lecture- 
room, were open, both being free to all. Some valuable 
treatises have already appeared for general distribution 
at the expense of the institution. About a quarter of 
a mile westward, overlooking the Potomac, a gigantic 
obelisk was in course of erection to the memory of 
General Washington—to whom, with all deference, 
the multiplicity of such testimonials becomes a little 
tiresome, besides tending to suggest that America 
has never produced any other person worthy of 
commemoration. This enormous pile, which is de- 
signed to reach 600 feet from the ground, is reared 
by voluntary subscription throughout the United 
States. I suppose nothing, since the days of the 
Pyramids, has been built on so stupendous a scale. 

When a stranger has seen these things, there is 
nothing left to do but take a look at the mansion of 
the President, and the adjoining buildings devoted to 
the Treasury and other administrative offices. ‘To this 
quarter—the court end of the town, as I may call it— 
I now adjourned, for the purpose of calling on a gentle- 
man connected with the government. Here, I have 
pleasure in saying, I was received in the same perfectly 
urbane and unceremonious manner I had uniformly 
experienced in my interviews with officials in all the 
places I had visited. 

‘You will call on the President, of course,’ said this 
newly acquired friend. 

*I should be glad to do so,’ 1 replied, ‘ but I know no 
one to introduce me. I know nothing of the etiquette 
to be employed on the occasion.’ 

‘Come along with me, and I will introduce you. The 
President is perfectly accessible.’ 

So saying, we set out immediately ; and after crossing 
an enclosed patch of pleasure-ground, arrived at the 
White House, which has a fine look-out from the brow 
of an eminence, in a southerly direction, over the 
Potomac. The edifice, with a lofty portico of Ionic 
columns on its northern front, has a massive effect, 
with accommodation, I should think, for a large 
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establishment. Neither as regards exterior nor interior 
appearances, however, was there anything t6 remind 
the stranger that the occupant was the head of a great 
nation. After seeing pretty nearly all the royal palaces 
in Europe, and being accustomed to observe that 
the persons of monarchs were surrounded, either for 
safety or distinction, with military guards, I was 
much struck with the total absence of force in any 
shape around the dwelling of the President; which, 
undefended from real or imaginary violence, can only, 
in the simplicity of its arrangements, be compared with 
a gentleman’s residence in a quiet rural district. The 
only person in charge was a door-keeper, who admitted 
us to one of the lower reception-rooms, a large apart- 
ment, decorated in the French style, in which we paced 
about a few minutes till our cards were carried up stairs 
to the President, who was said to be engaged with his 
cabinet. 

‘Mention to the President,’ said my conductor in 
giving the cards, ‘that this is a gentleman from 
Europe.’ 

Whether this recommendation had any effect, I know 
not; but after a short delay, we were requested to 
ascend. In going up stairs, my friend introduced me 
to several members of the House of Representatives 
who were coming down. Two of them, I was after- 
wards informed, had been originally operative brick- 
layers, who, by a course of industry and self-culture, 
had themselves to an honourable position. 

Almost immediately on reaching the assigned apart- 
ment, General Pierce entered from a side-room, and 
shaking hands, received me in a most agreeable man- 
ner; at the same time stating, that he was now much 
occupied, and hoped to have the pleasure of seeing me 
again before my departure from Washington. He was 
in a plain black dress, apparently about forty-five years 
of age, and I thought care-worn by the ceaseless and 
onerous duties he is called on to perform. 

I regret that the demands on my time did not permit 
my waiting for any of the soirées at the White House, 
which usually commence with the congressional sittings ; 
and it was not, therefore, my good-fortune to see any 
more of the President, to whom I am, however, indebted 
for the affable manner in which he was pleased to 
receive me. Returning to my hotel, I pondered on the 
singularly simple forms by which the President of the 
United States regulates his personal intercourse with 
the world. 

I spent another day in Washington, making inquiries 
of various kinds, and forming some agreeable acquaint- 
ances in the place. It had been suggested to me 
that I should, as a matter of duty, cal! on the British 
minister. I endeavoured to do so; but after wandering 
about for two hours in a straggling suburb, west from 
the President’s house, where his excellency was said to 
dwell, I failed in discovering his residence ; no one to 
whom I applied knowing anything at all about it. 

In these and other rambles about Washington, the 
number of negro slaves, of both sexes and all ages, in 
the streets and doorways, and serving in various capa- 
cities, was exceedingly conspicuous; and this anomalous 
feature in the social condition of the capital, within 
the very precincts of the executive and legislature, 
was felt to lower the respect which, on general grounds, 
we are disposed to entertain towards the federal 
government. It would almost seem as if Congress 
were ashamed of the existence of slavery within the 
district over which it exercises a municipal sway. 
According to a late enactment, no public sales of slaves 
or slave-pens are permitted within the district of 
Columbia. By this means, the more offensive attributes 
of the institution do not meet the eye in Washington ; 
and those who desire to see sales by auction of human 
creatures, require to travel a hundred miles southward 
to Richmond, in Virginia. With no vulgar curiosity, 
but a wish to satisfy my mind as regards various 


controversial particulars, I resolved to make an excur- 
sion to Richmond ; and the account of this trip, a kind 
of episode in my visit to Washington, will furnish the 
subject of next article. W. C. 


LONDON AND LANGLEY-LEA. 


Retvrnine to London after a brief visit to that ‘ green 
nestling-place,’ Langley-Lea, I seemed as much im- 
pressed with the contrast between the two localities, 
as if I had for the first time entered England’s Great 
Metropolis, instead of being, as I am, an old sojourner 
in the myriad-peopled city. It was in the first faint 
dawn of morning—that gray and shadowy light which 
belongs neither to night nor day—when I alighted 
from the railway-train; and as I knew that it would 
be some hours before our little, dirty, industrious 
Cinderella would be winking and blinking, and rubbing 
her eyes and gaping on the door-step, I resolved to 
save the expense of a cab, have a peep at London 
before it was thoroughly awake, get a breakfast some- 
where when I felt hungry, and walk all the way to 
my little residence in the southern suburbs. The 
respectable-looking streets I passed through, for some 
distance after quitting the railway-station, seemed as 
silent as the stones I walked over; not even the measured 
footfall of a policeman broke the echo of my own tramp 
on the pavement, and I could almost have fancied that 
I had come into a deserted city, so hushed and motion- 
less and lifeless was everything around me. At long 
intervals, I passed some blue-liveried guardian of the 
night standing in the shadow of a doorway, as if waiting 
for the silent houses to awake out of their sleep. Now 
and then one would walk out of his hiding-place, look 
me full in the face, as if ‘ he would know me again;’ eye 
narrowly the little carpet-bag I carried; then perceiving 
somehow that ‘I was not wanted,’ bid me a kind ‘ good- 
morning,’ and pass on. A man who can give an account of 
himself, need not mind where or when he wanders about 
London: many a highly-respectable gentleman con- 
nected with the daily papers walks home at all hours, 
while to be seen out at such unreasonable times at 
Langley-Lea, would ruin his character for ever in the 
eyes of those primitive ‘ risers with the lark and liers 
down with the lamb.’ 

As I came into the business thoroughfares, and looked 
at the strongly barred window-shutters and massy doors, 
the grated fan-lights and iron-barred cellar-grating, I 
could not ‘help calling up the shutterless windows, un- 
locked outhouses, the unguarded cattle and fowls, the 
open orchards and gardens which stood in unwatched 
security around the hawthorn-encircled village of 
Langley-Lea. I paused before a ‘ morning-house’— 
an early gin-palace, into which the night-revellers were 
rushing: it had just opened, and the gas was alight. 
O what a scene! Among the crowd were young 
women, whose dresses told that they were visitors of 
casinos, wine and supper rooms, houses licensed for 
singing and music, that keep no count of the hours nor 
of anything else but what is eaten and drunk. Better 
a thousand times, thought I, the rustic ignorance, and 
homely happiness, and simple innocence of Langley- 
Lea, than a knowledge of this ‘life in death’—than a 
taste of these poisonous enjoyments; and as I walked 
along, I pondered over our old ‘ biting laws’ in what 
we moderns term the dark ages; and thought how 
the whip, the stocks, and the prison would have been 
employed by our forefathers to have silenced the 
brawling of those children of Belial, had they in former 
times congregated at such untimely hours. Then I 
pictured the porch of the Old Lamb Inn—the red 
and green chequers painted on the posts, the snow- 
white cat that lay asleep, and broke the mass of shadow 
which deepened that picturesque portico, as I had 
seen it a few mornings before, when I passed by to 
traverse the dewy uplands which rose above Langley- 
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Lea. I turned from the ghastly faces before me—from 
crushed bonnets and flattened and soiled artificial 
flowers, to the rosy-cheeked milkmaid, who went 
singing with her clean milk-pail on her head, along the 
green lanes that led into the bee-and-butterfly haunted 
fields of Langley-Lea, and wondered what she would 
have thought could she have witnessed that scene. 

I passed the drowsy cab-stand, where the drivers, 
half-asleep, with bent heads, still raised their arms 
mechanically as they caught the tramp of footsteps, 


‘| as if in their dreams they were still plying for a fare, 


though they had not energy enough to uplift their heads 
or open their eyes; and I turned from them to the farmer’s 
boy I had seen on the previous morning driving his 
sleek horses to the beck, where the sweet springs threw 
up their silver cones of gray sand, and the speckled 
lark stooped to drink before soaring into the boundless 
expanse of heaven. A few dirty and draggle-tailed 
hens were pecking about under the feet of the head- 
drooping and jaded horses, their plumage the colour of 
the filth that had accumulated on the uncleansed cab- 
rank, and looking as if they belonged not to the same 
species as those I had seen in the early morning sun- 
light, strutting and foraging by the old horse-block and 
the long water-trough, and crossing the shadow which 
the tall sign-post threw across the sunshiny road at the 
front of the hostle in Langley-Lea. Three drunken 
youths, arm-in-arm, went by with crushed hats, blood- 
shot eyes, bawling out: ‘ We'll not go home till morn- 
ing!’ At that very hour, two days before, the bleating 
of lambs, the lowing of cattle, the singing of birds, and 
the hum of the early bee, had fallen pleasantly upon 
my ear, as I walked forth to see the sun rise above the 
green and wood-crowned summits that looked down 
upon the pastoral valleys of Langley-Lea. The very 
eats that were crossing the streets, or diving down 
areas, had a low, rakish, town-look—a kind of guilty 
appearance, as they hurried off, as if afraid of the light ; 
very different from those I had seen at the clean 
cottage-doors, or sitting on the moss-covered pailings, 
looking up or lying in wait about the pleasant trees 
that every way fringed the landscape I had left behind. 


| Even the houseless dogs that were coiled up on the 


steps before the closed doors, seemed to hear the ap- 
proach of an enemy in every footstep, and to look 
suspiciously upon every passer-by, ready to run in a 
moment if their hard resting-place was approached: 
no children to fondle them, or shake down a handful 
of straw for a bed in some concealed corner of an 
outhouse, as the little rustics would have done for the 
ugliest mongrel that was ever saved from drowning 
out of the blind litter, and left to bark at the heels of 
the peaceful villagers of Langley-Lea. Yet even these 
dogs have their bedfellows in misery—human outcasts 
who have nowhere to lay their head, who share with 
them the dry arches of the railways, throw them- 
selves down on the stony seats of the bridges, or 
coil themselves up wherever the shadow falls deepest 
in some receding doorway. None such as these haunt 
the sylvan solitudes of that far-away village I had so 
recently visited. I saw a barefooted, dirty girl, with 
her long, uncombed hair dangling about her face, come 
out of a dark, narrow court with a few bunches of 
water-cresses in a basket, that was bottomed with a 
patch of old cloth: she went up to a cab-stand, and 
dipped her cresses in the waterman’s pail. I inquired 
of the old waterman where she had purchased them at 
that early hour, when, with a grin, he informed me 
that they were the remainder of her unsold stock of 
the previous day, which she had just brought out of the 
Common Lodging-house in the court, and would try 
to sell at the early coffee-houses. So, thought I, these 
breakfast-table luxuries have been lying all night in 
some close, unhealthy, and overcrowded room; and I 
pictured some such a one as I had read about in a 
police report—the floor filthy, the walls blackened ; and 


resolved to renounce water unless I knew that 
our greengrocer had them fresh from market. Then I 
glanced backward to those I had seen growing about 
the sweet spring-heads and crystal streams that went 
dancing and singing through the flower-embroidered 
meadows of Langley-Lea, and thought how even that 
which nature made so pure and refreshing, might 
become poison through being kept in those pestiferous 
and fever-engendering lodging-houses, where human 
beings are packed and huddled together like pigs in 
a pen. 

As I plunged deeper into the city streets, I 
soon caught that old familiar city smell, which is 
a compound of smoke and sewer-gas, and garbage, 
channels, and undrained cellarage. Oh, how different 
from the smell of wood-fires, the aroma of trees, the 
odour arising from the newly-ploughed earth, and 
the breath I had here and there inhaled from garden- 
flowers, as I walked forth in the sweet air only the 
morning before, in that half awakened village from 
which I had just been borne away by the swift railway 
engine! As I stepped over some area-grating, and 
caught for a moment the poisonous vapour that arose, 
I marvelled how any one could sleep in rooms filled 
with the ascending pestilence, or live at all in such a 
health-destroying atmosphere; and I thought that, 
rather than dwell in such death-hastening houses, I 
would inhabit the lowliest cottage, and live on the 
hardest fare, which the humblest peasant enjoyed in 
the pastoral hamlet of Langley-Lea. I looked at the 
uncleansed pavement, the marks of feet on door-steps, 
the dust and soot that lay thick on the projections of 
shutters and the beading of doors, and thought of the 
clean looks of the wind-swept highways I had just 
left ; of the white door-steps, on which the overhang- 
ing creepers threw a reflected net-werk of leaves and 
branches ; of the wooden porches and little arches of 
trellis-work, so cool, and clean, and refreshing, and 
that gave such a picturesque look to the village street 
of Langley-Lea. 

As the morning advanced, I saw boys and girls wait- 
ing about the doors of shops and lodging-houses ; many 
of them little, dirty, and half-clad things, with hunger- 
bitten looks ; boys who had come to run errands, and 
clean shoes and knives in dark unwholesome cellars, 
where rats that come out of the sewers were ever run- 
ning to and fro; and girls waiting to wash door-steps 
and shake door-mats, with a morsel of shawl over their 
thin, spare shoulders, and who would quickly become 
initiated in all the mean mysteries of those lodging- 
houses that had never been anything but lodging-houses. 
Some of these children are employed only for an hour 
or two in a morning; but where they go, and what 
they do, and how they pass the remainder of the day, it 
would puzzle even themselves to tell at night. I turned 
from them to those I had seen a day or two before, com- 
ing from the outlying homesteads along the green lanes 
and winding roads, with dinners in their baskets, on their 
way to school, or to fetch up or tend cattle, setting down 
their light load every now and then to look for a bird’s 
nest, or a rare flower, or throwing down their books and 
slates on the roadside grass, to chase a bee or a butter- 
fly—living images of health and happiness, and with 
no more knowledge of the world than the lambs whose 
bleating they were ever trying to imitate; and as I 
walked along, and contrasted the habits of these town 
and country children, I could almost fancy that they 
had sprung from different races, and belonged to nations 
that lay wide and far apart. Those town-children had 
an old look; there was a gray cunning about the corners 
of their eyes; the boys knew to a farthing what a 
marine store-dealer would give for a door-knocker, a 
scraper, a roll of lead-piping, or a brass or copper tap ; 
the girls, what rags, and bones, and kitchen-stuff, would 
bring per pound, and what could be saved by fetching 
beer in their own pots ; while the country children only 
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knew where the finest wild-fruit grew, where the most 
birds’ nests were to be found, and where the sweetest 
and earliest flowers blowed in the woods and valleys 
around Langley-Lea. One class represented cunning 
and artfulness in the highest natural degree, for they 
had been grown and reared in it; the other, green sim- 
plicity and artless innocence, and cunning so clumsily 
assumed, that it vanished the instant you gazed full and 
steadfastly into their large, round, staring truth-looking 
eyes. I could not help thinking, that there was more 
truth in the multitude-mouthed line of the poet Gray 
than the world gives credit for, and that the want of that 
too-much worldly folly, which made these town-children 
wise, was less to be deplored than the ignorance which 
the children at Langley-Lea in their innocence enjoyed. 
I regretted that the wisdom of the former had to be 
purchased at such a sacrifice, and that the ignorance 
of the latter could not be enlightened, so as to place 
them on an equal footing with the other purchasers of 
hard-headed and heart-indurating experience, without 
destroying their trustful nature, undermining the fair 
foundations on which innocence is built, and upturning 
the — soil in which pure and natural simplicity is 


rooted. 

While these thoughts passed through the mind, my 
attention was attracted by a loud twittering to a bird- 
dealer’s shop, the occupier of which was in the act of 
taking down his shutters; and as I paused for a few 
moments, and looked at the pretty prisoners trying in 
vain to wing their way into the flood of light which 
he had admitted, I became like them bewildered, as I 
thought of the miles of houses and the thousands of 
hungry London cats they would have to pass over and 
escape from before they could reach their free and 
feathered brethren, and in their low, sweet warblings, 
tell them all they had endured as they twittered among 
the boughs and ‘sun-goldened’ foliage that overhung the 
‘loosened silver’ of the brooks which at that very hour 
flowed through Langley-Lea. And those town and 
country children, somehow, became entangled together 
with the birds, in the same net-work of thought, and 
for the life of me, I have not been able to unravel the 
meshes up to the present hour. 

I passed through one of the London markets, where 
the laden wagons came pouring in from the country, with 
their produce of vegetables, fruit, and flowers, and con- 
trasted the groups who were soon busy unlading them, 
with those who had gathered up and piled together 
those country treasures. There were coarse masculine 
women, wearing men’s coats and hats, some with short 
pipes in their mouths, whom you could tell at a glance 
spent a great portion of their earnings in tobacco and 
‘drains’ of gin, and carrying with ease heavy burdens 
which many a man would have borne with difficulty. 
I knew from the names of the places on the wagons, 
that they had come from a great distance; and many 
of the far-away villages I had visited, and seen the 
picturesque orchards, hedge-sheltered gardens, and open 
fields with the rural population busy at work—busy 
even then, gathering and piling together other loads 
which would be travelling all night, like those which 
had just come in—and which only a few hours ago 
stood in the dew and sunshine of those pleasant places, 
and were tended and handled by those peaceful country 
people, who knew no more of the manners and customs 
of these gin-imbibing Gibeonites, than the rustic in- 
habitants of Langley-Lea. I felt sorry for the flowers 
and the sweet green things, as I thought of the 
unwholesome shops and filthy streets into which they 
would soon be removed ; and could almost fancy, while 
I looked on them, that many already hung their heads 
in grief, and pined for the sunshiny bowers they had 
left behind ; for, like Wordsworth— 


*Tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


Never more would the fresh dew hang like silver pearls 
upon their crisp leaves, or change, at a touch of the 
sun’s sudden enchantment, into the burning brilliancy 
of deep-dyed rubies. As I walked on, the dust from the 
sweepings of shops caused me to sneeze again, and I 
thought that a little by-law, which would prevent Her 
Majesty’s subjects from inhaling such kind of snuff, 
whether they liked it or not, would be very beneficial, 
and that a few green watering-pans would be quite as 
useful in those cloud-raising establishments, as in the 
little gardens of Langley-Lea. I saw a poor miserable 
cow driven along, and paused until the man milked it 
before the door of one of his customers. Poor thing! I 
wondered every drop of milk had not been churned into 
bad butter, through driving it along so many miles of 
streets, where it had to run every now and then from 
the barking curs and mischievous boys. I wondered 
where and how it lived. There was a cellar-stalled 
look about it, an appearance of having been fed on the 
refuse of greengrocers’ shops and unpalatable grains. 
It ought at least to have been shod, for its hoofs were 
nearly worn off. It looked as if it had never had a 
holiday—never been out in the green fields for a day in 
its life; and I could not help wishing that it might have 
a few days’ enjoyment, at least once a year, to plant 
its poor battered hoofs on the velvet grass, and moisten 
its mouth with the dew-bent cowslips that drooped their 
yellow heads on the springy and unploughed pastures 
of Langley-Lea. A pig that picked up its living in 
the gutters, arrested my attention in another street. It 
was a true London pig, made for running: long-legged, 
long-backed, lank-sided, looking very knowing, as if 
familiar with every ash-bin and hoard of filth in the 
neighbourhood. It bore the city-mark; and would, if 
painted by a Morland, on the same canvas with one 
of those clean cauliflower-coloured porkers which I had 
seen the other morning in the village, have stood well 
beside it for ‘‘Town and Country ’"—a representative of 
London and Langley-Lea. I hoped and trusted that 
no portion of such a pig as that ever found its way in 
any shape to my table, either as Epsom sausage, York 
ham, Bath chops, or in any other disguise that such- 
like flesh is heir to. 

I turned from that dusky grunter to the white sow 
and her creamy litter, which made a bright foreground 
to the high green bank where I had seen them the 
other day, and thought that even sucking-pigs had 
their enjoyments, and led a life of pleasure, equal per- 
haps to what we received when they were offered up to 
please our appetites. I heard the knife-grinding noise 
made by the London sparrows, and could not remem- 
ber ever having seen one attempt to wash itself, either 
at sink, gutter, or water-butt; and I thought it not 
unlikely that in time they became cased like beetles, 
covered with congealed blacks from the sooty eaves 
under which they roost, and lost altogether that bright. 
brown primitive sparrow-colour, and wholly changed 
the country habits which were still followed by the 
successors of those feathered forefathers, whose long 
generations had built and chirruped for centuries 
about the gray church and thatched granges of Langley- 
Lea. Porters, shopmen, journeymen, errand-boys, 
hurrying to open and clean, to arrange the windows 
and serve, to work at their various trades, to run here, 
there, and everywhere, was the first great stir of life 
in London as the morning advanced. Woodmen, shep- 
herds, field-labourers, farmer-boys, journeying leisurely 
along to fell or bark the trees, count the sheep, and 
look after the lambs, sow and plough, hedge and ditch, 
fetch up cattle, fodder and water those about the farm- 
yards, was, hours earlier, the life-that stirred amid the 
surrounding landscape of Langley-Lea. ‘The clamour 
of voices, the clattering of bars and shutters, and the 
mingled roar of hundreds of vehicles, told the former 
that the deafening day was fully awake: the lowing of 
herds, the bleating of cattle, the singing of birds, and 
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the humming of insects, proclaimed to the latter that 
nature had again shaken off her gentle slumber ; and by 
the stirring of the leaves, they knew that the winds were 
again combing out her green tresses and drying up the 
dews, to make her ready to be reclothed in the golden 
garments, which, fresh from heaven, the world’s great 
comforter, the sun, had ever ready to throw around her. 
The city streets, the bridges, the long lines of roads 
leading to the latter—the brown winding highways, the 
green lanes, the daisy-embroidered paths through the 
meadows, came and went, and crossed each other, as 
I regained the southern suburbs of London, while the 
picture-chamber of my mind was still hung with the 
fresh green dewy scenes of tree-embowered Langley- 
Lea. 


Yet London has its charms, and these lie in its 
solemn associations, its gray antiquities, and hoary 
piles. I should miss the grim Tower, with its grin- 
ning and rusted portcullises; Westminster Abbey, with 
its mouldering monuments; Lambeth Palace, and its 
pious prisoners; the Bankside, with its memories of 
Shakspeare; St Mary’s Overbury, and ancient Gower ; 
Chaucer’s Tabard in the undated borough ; and a thou- 
sand other places which history has hallowed, were I 
doomed to end my days amid the peaceful green fields and 
fragrant flowers of Langley-Lea. The long-lost garden 
of Eden, could it be replaced and reflowered, could 
never interest me so much as this great gray old city, 
over whose buried pavements Briton, Roman, Saxon, 
Dane, and Norman have marched—for there I could 
not recall Harold, the last of the Saxons, crossing the 
bridge in the summer sunset on his way to the field 
of Hastings; nor William the Norman sounding his 
trumpets, when, flushed with victory, he passed over 
those very stones—which the brave but ill-starred 
descendant of Hengist and Horsa never more trod—to 
take possession of that ancient Tower which now bears 
his name. Had Wordsworth’s child continued to be 
‘father to the man’ throughout life, he might have 
remained all his days playing with the lambs on 
Langley-Lea; but he picked up the shell, which the 
great poet in the same passage dropped unaware, and 
though inland himself, caught the sound of those mur- 
muring waves, which told of far-away oceans as he 
held it to his ear; and so exchanged for the sea-like 
roar of London the Arcadian whisper and pastoral 
pipings of Langley-Lea. 


THE MONTH: 


SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
WE have had a few noteworthy lectures of late, which, 


_ had they not been delivered at a time when a craving 


for news of feats of war proved too strong a diversion, 
would have occupied greater attention than has in the 
present instance fallen to their share. One was by 
Faraday, ‘On Magnetic Hypotheses ’—a great and 
pregnant subject, as the learned gentleman shewed in 
his usual clear and thoughtful eloquence. It is taxing 
many ingenious minds to find out what may be the 
meaning of its phenomena; and the lecture may be 
accepted as another step in the elimination of nega- 
tives, whereby we shall at last arrive at the positive. 
Another, also at the Royal Institution, ‘On Silica, and 
some of its Applications to the Arts,’ by Mr Barlow, 
was of a more practical character. Of all the applica- 
tions mentioned, that of using flint as a varnish for 
building-stone seems of most importance. Extraordi- 
Nary as it may appear to talk of such a varnish, it 
has long been known, and is made from flint-sand or 
powdered flint, either of which, when mixed with the 
carbonate of soda or potash, and a certain proportion 
of charcoal, and fused, forms a soluble kind of glass, 
described as ‘ water-glass.’ If the stones of a building 
are washed over with this, a chemical action, protective 


in its effect, takes place, and sufficiently lasting to 
make it well worth while in practice. It may also be 
used as a glaze for interior walls, by adding to the 
varnish a weak solution of carbonate of lime; and if 
mixed with mortar or cement, it assists in rendering 
them water-proof. In Berlin, it has been applied with 
much success in a process called stereochrome. A wall 
is plastered with a preparation of lime and quartz-sand, 
and lightly washed with the water-glass. ‘The painter 
then begins, moistening the place on which he works 
with water from a syringe, and so continues until the 
picture is complete; after which the whole surface is 
glazed with water-glass, thrown also from a syringe, 
until none of the colour comes away on touching it 
with a sponge. A picture finished in this way on the 
wall of a house in Berlin, has resisted all open-air 
influences for a year or more ; and so satisfied are the 
artists and architects of that city with the result, that 
they are now applying stereochrome to the decoration 
of their new Museum, which, as many are aware, is a 
magnificent building. If such things can be accom- 
plished in Berlin, why not in London, where a little 
decoration and brightening up are so much needed ? 
The process is said to be preferable to real fresco, as 
the painting can be retouched at any time, no joinings 
are required, and it is much less liable to injury from 
damp and other atmospheric influences. Leaving the 
stereochrome out of the question, London, and some of 
our larger towns, would be less smoke-begrimed if the 
houses were coated with the flint-varnish only. 

Then there is Professor Graham’s lecture on what 
he calls ‘Osmotic Force,’ a term intended to describe 
the endosmose and exosmose, or passage of liquids in 
either direction through membraneous substances. The 
subject is much more important than appears at first 
sight, for it has an intimate bearing on the vital pheno- 
mena of living beings. The professor has been working 
at it for some years, and now tells us what are the 
results. He finds the osmotic force to be, not capillarity, 
but a species of decomposition of the substance in 
which it takes place: hence, the vital functions in our 
bodies are an effect of decomposition—that is, ceaseless 
waste and renewal. Here we sce, therefore, that highly 
suggestive views are opened into an interesting depart- 
ment of organic chemistry. It shews us in what way 
chemical decomposition becomes motive-power, or, as 
the professor expresses it, supplies ‘the deficient link 
which certainly intervenes between muscular movement 
and chemical decomposition.’ 

When Sir James Ross was frozen up in Leopold 
Harbour during his abortive search for Franklin, he 
employed some of the weary winter-hours in a series of 
observations on the effect of atmospheric pressure on 
the surface of the sea; and he has now laid them 
before the Royal Society. He makes out a distinctly 
recognisable effect; and the barometer indicates it 
visibly by the oscillations of the mercury in its 
cistern, With a high barometer, the surface of the 
sea is low, and high with a low barometer; rising and 
falling with variations of the atmospheric pressure. It 
is believed that a large series of similar observations 
from many different places, would throw light on the 
phenomena of the tides. ‘That certain physical effects— 
such as the rise and fall of the barometer, the swerving 
of the magnet, &c.—do take place day after day at the 
same hour, lends weight to the idea, that the influence 
of periodical laws on the ocean is more intimate and 
definable than hitherto supposed. 

The astronomer-royal, unlike some other public 
functionaries, is contributing to our national advance- 
ment—that is, in astronomical science. He has intro- 
duced into the practice of the Observatory the taking 
of transits by a galvanic apparatus, as used in the 
United States, where the method was invented and 
first applied. For accuracy, it is beyond comparison 
preferable to the old method of taking transits by the 
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eye. The promised time-ball, too, is now set up at 
Deal, and being in communication with the Observatory 
at Greenwich, it indicates one o'clock to all vessels 
within sight in the Downs. 

The builder of the Lightning, the swift ship that 
sailed from Boston to Liverpool in ten days, has just 
returned to the States with orders in his pocket from 
some of our leading merchants for first-class clipper- 
ships to the amount of a million dollars. Quick trans- 
port is the grand desideratum; and now that commerce 
is free to choose, she gets ships built where her purpose 
is best answered. But it is felt that with improvements 
in construction, there should be corresponding improve- 
ments in navigation: 645 ships and 153 steamers were 
built in this country last year, and in the same twelve- 
month 569 ships and 12 steamers were wrecked. The 
inference is obvious—mariners must work by reason as 
well as by rule. The project for a ‘floating shipwreck 
asylum’ on the Goodwin Sands, is again revived; it 
may save life, though not property. The float, as the 
projectors say, ‘will be moored in deep water, at the 
edge of the Sands, furnished with life-boats, and every 
other requisite for rescue; together with signals, and 
various appliances to warn vessels of danger, and 
prevent shipwreck, where the possibility of prevention 
exists.’ Ericsson has not abandoned the intention of 
crossing the Atlantic in his caloric ship: he has fitted 
condensed air-reservoirs to his engines, and with air 
not more than twice its natural density, he gets a 
sevenfold increase to the effective pressure. tever 
may be the result with locomotive engines, practical 
men in the States have come to the conclusion, that for 
all purposes of stationary power, air is three to one 
more economical than steam. 

As regards motive-power, however, the most interest- 
ing fact therewith connected is, that a committee of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris have reported favour- 
ably of M. Marié Davy’s electro-magnetic machine, 
which will produce either a rotary or an oscillating 
movement. Their report has been followed by a grant 
of 2000 francs, to enable the inventor to perfect the 
machine; and they suggest to him the desirability of 
doing his best to discover a process for developing 
electricity, by any means whatever, so that it be cheap. 
The quantity of electricity held by the molecules of 
matter is immense: Faraday says, that the force which 
holds together a single drop of water is equivalent to a 
little thunder-storm ; it is evident, therefore, that we 
have here a prodigious source of power, if we could but 
find out the way to work it. As is well known, we 
can already turn a portion of it to account; but the 
difficulty is, the recomposition which takes place as 
soon as the bodies operated on are brought into contact. 
He who shall discover a way of preventing this recom- 
position, so that the whole of the electricity may become 
available, will win fame and fortune, and be the Watt 
of electro-magnetic engines. 

M. Gaugain has laid before the Académie a paper on 
the electricity of various kinds of flame, in which proof 


is shewn, that bodies during combustion are sources 
| of electricity precisely analogous to the hydro-electric 
| pile—a remarkable phenomenon, if true. With respect 
| to the electric-light, the problem appears to be solved 
| at Paris. We mentioned, a short time since, that it 
| was in use to illuminate the works of the Napoleon 
| docks, which were carried on by night as well as by 
| day; and the apparatus was so complete, that for four 
| months the light has been steadily burning. Economy 
is not its least recommendation, for the cost per night 
| has not been more than 38 francs, which, as 800 men 
| were employed, gives 44 centimes—less than a half- 
penny per man. Of other matters which have come 
| before the Académie, we may notice a further communi- 
' cation from Lord Brougham, carrying on his experiments 

on the refrangibility of light; and Foucault’s investi- 

gations on the relative velocity of light in air and in 


water, which are the more important, as he has disco- 
vered what has long been a desideratum—a means of 
detecting and determining the difference. The result 
is to shew the theory of emission to be incompatible 
with the facts. 

Professor Abate of Naples, who brought specimens 
of what he called metallography to the Great Exhibition, 
has now added another to the many different processes 
for printing brought to light in the past few years. 
The process, to which he gives the name Thermagraphy, 
is a species of nature-printing assisted by art; in other 
words, it is the taking of impressions from natural 
substances, which are perfect representations of the 
original. It is wished, for example, to take an impres- 
sion of a block of bird’s-eye maple or satin-wood: the 
surface is washed with some active chemical fluid, such 
as sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, and wiped so as to 
leave but a moderate degree of moisture; and then an 
impression is taken in the usual way on paper, calico, 
or on another block of wood. This, at first, is invisible ; 
but being exposed to heat, it comes out with every line 
and shade perfectly reproduced. About twenty impres- 
sions may tifus be taken, when another moistening with 
the acid becomes necessary ; and in this way any num- 
ber of impressions may be taken. The effect is said to 
be best with light-coloured woods, though the darker 
kinds, such as rosewood, mahogany, &c., shew well on 
a ground dyed with a light tint of their own colour. 
Judging from the description, Thermagraphy should be 
neither a difficult nor expensive process: its application 
to decorative purposes is obvious; among which we 
shall probably see paper impressions of choice woods 
used as veneers for articles of furniture. 

The French chemists are still pursuing their re- 
searches into the chemistry of vegetation, and in their 
zeal have got up rather a lively discussion, as to whether 
the azote of the atmosphere does or does not contribute 
to the nutriment of plants. As yet, experiment is in 
favour of the affirmative view. Boussingault, studying 
the composition of the air confined in vegetable earth, 
finds it notably different from the external air: even 
in land left without manure for a year, the carbonic acid 
is twenty-two or twenty-three times more in amount 
than in the atmosphere. On land recently manured, 
the difference is ten times greater, due to the slow 
combustion of organic matters in the soil. There is, 
he says, as much carbonic acid in one hectare of arable 
land manured within the year, as in 18,000 cubic 
metres of atmospheric air. These are highly significant 
questions in the science of agriculture, especially now 
that we begin to get glimpses of what the productive 
powers of the soil really are. Payen has proved that 
carbonate of lime does really exist in certain plants as 
such, and not, as long contended, merely in the form of 
other salts, which the heat of the analysis reduced and 
decomposed. 

Among the experiments made for the preservation of 
food, those by Schréder and Dusch, two German chemists, 
are worth mention, as much for their philosophical 
character as their results. They boiled two portions of 
meat, and placed them with some of the broth in glass- 
jars. One of the jars was left open to the air; the 
other was so arranged as to receive air only through a 
tube filled with cotton, which acted as a filter. The meat 
in the open jar became putrid and offensive in less than 
two weeks, while the other, though kept shut up from 
February 9 to March 6, acquired no disagreeable odour 
whatever, and when warmed up again, had the perfect 
smell of fresh meat. A second experiment, continued 
from April 20 to May 14, was equally successful; and 
on sweet-wort, as well as on the meat, all tendency 
to ferment being effectually checked. An experiment 
made in a hotter part of the season failed; it failed 
also with boiled milk; but these failures are not re- 
garded as fatal to the principle. It is known that heat 
will deprive the air of certain elements contained in it, 
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which seem to be essential to the processes of ferment- 
ation and putrefaction; and now we find the same 
effect produced by filtration. 

Unger has published his Essay on the History of 
the Vegetable World, a work highty esteemed among 
the learned. He describes past, present, and future 
phenomena, the development of different geological 
periods, and the relations between them; how the 
geographical distribution of plants was accomplished ; 
and the origin of different types. He shews further, 
that the work of change is still going on, and, reasoning 
from analogy, points out the modifications likely to be 
produced by the lapse of ages. 

There is another book, too, which we may refer to, 
as its publication marks the progress of geological 
science. It is Sir Roderick Murchison’s Siluria; a 
handsome illustrated octavo, on a branch of the subject 
with which the author’s name is intimately associated. 
To quote his own words: ‘Its aim is to mark the most 
ancient strata in which the proofs of sedimentary or 
aqueous action are still visible—to note the geological 
position of those beds which, in various countries, offer 
the first ascertained signs of life, and to develop the 
succession of deposits, where not obscured by metamor- 
phism, that belong to such protozoic zones. In thus 
adhering to subjects capable of being investigated,’ he 
has,taken the best means to augment the interest and 
utility of his researches. Not the least remarkable 
fact in connection with this work is, that some 1700 
copies were sold — a few days of its publication ; 
and no i rable proportion among circulating 
libraries. 


SILVER IN BRITAIN. 


Ow the high ground between Linlithgow and Bathgate, 
silver was dug in considerable quantity in the reign of 
James VI., the ancestor of the present Earl of Had- 
dington being the proprietor. ‘The king took the mine 
into his own hands; but it soon ceased to pay ex- 
penses. On the Ochil Hills, in Clackmannanshire, a 
silver-mine was worked at a later period, but ulti- 
mately without success. It is related that the pro- 
prietor, Johnston of Alva, taking a friend over his 
estate one day, shewed him a large excavation, with 
the remark: ‘I took thirty thousand pounds out 
of that hole;’ and soon coming to another equally 
large pit, added: ‘And I put my thirty thou- 
sand pounds into that one!’ At times small quan- 
tities of native silver, and some varieties of the ore, 
are met with in the copper-mines of Cornwall; but 
their value would hardly justify-us in talking about 
silver in Britain. As we shall presently see, the metal 
we are in search of comes from other sources. Not 
fewer than L.160,000 worth was coaxed out of matters 
brought from underground within the four seas in 
the year 1850. Silver in Britain is, therefore, no 
unimportant fact; and seeing that some curious and 
interesting processes are involved in establishing the 
fact, we have thought a quarter of an hour’s reading 
might be profitably devoted to this modern alchemy. 

Not to keep the reader longer in suspense, we tell 
him that our British silver is got out of lead. Every- 
body knows there are lead-mines in England: they 
have been worked from a very early period, as proved 
by the ‘ pigs’ stamped with the names of certain 
emperors, preserved in the British Museum. These 
were perhaps cast from the ore dug out by poor captive 
Angles, forced to work under the eye of the grim, iron 
legionaries. And there is good reason to believe that, 
long before the time of the Romans, the natives of this 
country knew very well how to get the lead from the 
ground, and turn it to profit. 

According to late returns, the produce of the lead- 
mines of Great Britain and Ireland, including the Isle 


is more or less of silver ; that of Cornwall containing 
from 10 to 20 ounces per ton ; while the lead of Derby- 
shire has but about one ounce of silver to the ton; and 
between these two extremes there are various propor- 
tions, some localities being richer than others. The 
best kinds are said to have disappeared. In the reign 
of Charles I., the Cardiganshire mines yielded 80 ounces 
of silver to the ton ; while in those of Craven, in York- 
shire, the proportion was 230 ounces. Such richness 
as this would almost bear out the opinion of the old 
metallurgists—that lead was nothing other than unfin- 
ished silver; Nature having from some cause suddenly 
held her hand in the process of development. 

Without attempting to decide the question, we will 
take a peep at the ordinary method of making the 
lead give up its silver. The crude ore having been 
crushed and washed, to cleanse it from impurities, is 
smelted and cast in thick, heavy bars, or ‘ pigs,’ as it is 
the fancy of the workmen to call them. These swinish 
masses may be sold at once, or exported, at the pleasure 
of the owner, who, however, if there be hope of a profit, 
will prefer subjecting them to the refining process, 
which will yield him the silver. The refining-furnace 
has a movable dome-shaped roof, pierced with two 
valved openings, for the admission of a blast of air from 
powerful bellows—with what effect will be shortly seen. 
At the bottom of the furnace is placed a cupel—an oval’ 
iron dish, about four feet long, with a bottom, sup- 
ported on bars, composed of a mixture of fern ashes 
and burned bones beaten firmly into a cake. This is of 
essential service in the operation, as by its nature it 
facilitates the separation of the oxides—a fact well 
known to assayers. The cupels used at the Mint are 
not larger than a tiny tea-cup, half-filled with char- 
coal made of the cores of ox-horns, the best substance 
hitherto discovered for the delicate assays of that 
establishment; widely different from those of lead- 
works, the furnaces of which will hold from three to 
five tons of metal. 

Let us suppose this quantity to be lying in the fur- 
nace in a molten state: fumes rise, and the surface is 
quickly dimmed by a yellow film that forms upon 
it, for lead, while at a red heat, absorbs oxygen very 
rapidly. The fumes are neither more nor less than so 
much of the metal flying away in waste as vapour. 
The appearance of the yellow film is the signal for the 
bellows to be set to work; and the blast, directed at 
pleasure by means of the valves, drives the film towards 
a small opening at one side of the furnace, where it is 
raked off in a constantly accumulating heap of litharge, 
as oxide of lead is called. This, we may remark in 
passing, can be again reduced to a metallic form. The 
blast, to be effectual, should produce a succession of 
ripples on the glowing surface, travelling from the 
centre and round the margin to the place of exit. By 
adding more lead in proportion as the litharge is 
removed, the process may be kept up for any length of 
time, until at last there remains in the middle of the 
cupel about a hundredweight of lead, highly charged 
with silver, to be put aside for another fiery trial, or 
course of cupellation. Silver does not oxidise by expo- 
sure to a high temperature; consequently, when the 
accumulated masses of ‘rich lead’ are melted, the small 
residue of lead is driven off, leaving the liquid silver 
pure and undiminished, ready, when cooled, for the 
hands of the silversmith. The process, however, is so 
wasteful—the loss of lead being about one-eighth in 
weight—that unless the mass be rich in silver, there 
can be no profit on the cupellation. For this reason, 
the lead of Derbyshire and some of the poorer kinds 
have always been sent into the market with their silver 
unremoved. 

This is just one of the cases which would tax the 
ingenuity of manufacturers, to whom the loss on 18,000 

tons of lead refined annually, was a serious considera- 
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methods were devised, but none proved adequate until, 
in 1829, Mr Hugh Lee Pattinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
experimented his way to a satisfactory conclusion. 


| Availing himself of the difference of character in the 
| two metals, he worked out a method combining theory 
| and practice in a way not less advantageous than 
_ interesting. In the course of his experiments, he had 


observed, that while melted lead is cooling, small 
crystals form round the edge of the pan in which it is 
contained ; just as crystals are seen to form on the 
margin of vats filled with a strong solution of salt. 
Struck by this fact, he examined it attentively, and 
found, after a few trials, that the crystals contained 
less of silver than the fluid portion of the metal. Here 
was an indication, which, if followed up, might be 
turned to account. If the crystals could be removed 
as fast as they appeared, would not the silver be left 
nearly pure at the bottom of the pan? So promising 
an idea was not lost sight of: the experiments were 
repeated on larger quantities of lead; and in 1838, Mr 
Pattinson read a short paper on his discovery and its 
results to the meeting of the British Association. 

A brief description will enable us to comprehend the 
new process. Three or four iron pans, each capacious 
enough to hold five tons of lead, are set in a row in 
a mass of brickwork, constructed with the necessary 
flues and fireplaces. A framed railway, supported on 
pillars, immediately above them, facilitates the lifting 
of the metal from one pot to another. We will now 
suppose the first pot to be full of melted lead, from 
which all the refuse has been skimmed, leaving a clear, 
bright surface, and the signs of cooling beginning to 
appear in the shape of slender crystals round the edge. 
The workman then shuts the damper, and stirs the lead 
slowly from time to time with a long iron rod, to facilitate 
the cooling; laying it aside occasionally to scoop out the 
crystals, with a ladle as large as a warming-pan, and 
transfer them to the second pot. He does not hurry 
himself, for there is no blast to be managed, nor is the 
lead raised beyond its ordinary melting temperature ; 
so he has neither to dread the waste of rapidly rising 
fumes, nor injury to his health by breathing them, 
which was more or less the case in the old process. 
Thus he proceeds, alternately stirring and scooping, 
until nearly the whole of the lead is removed, and a 
highly argentiferous fluid remains. The crystals in the 
second pot are then again melted, and in like manner 
carried over to the third pot, to undergo a third melting, 
which leaves so small an amount of silver in the lead— 
not more than fourteen or fifteen pennyweights to the 
ton—that it is without further treatment run into pigs 
for the market. The rich metal is afterwards cupelled, 
in the way before described; but so small is the 
quantity of lead remaining, that the loss by oxidation 
is reduced to a minimum—not more than 120th of the 
whole. 

Thus, by taking advantage of the simple natural law, 
that melted lead will solidify while silver remains fluid, 
a large branch of trade finds its profit increased, and 
health promoted. Lead containing not more than three 
ounces of silver to the ton, may be profitably cupelled 
by the new process: hence it is that recent returns of 
the production of silver in England exceed those of 
former date, though still forming but a small portion of 
the 2,000,000 poundweights which every year are dug 
from beneath the surface in different parts of the world. 
Some idea of the consumption of silver may be formed 
from the fact, that the weight coined in England 
from 1816 to 1840, was 3,376,155 pounds ; and nearly 
1,500,000 ounces of silver-plate are annually manu- 
factured and charged with duty. Great as is the 
consumption, it goes on increasing, aided in no unim- 
portant degree by electrotypy, which, by cheapening 
silvered articles, has increased the demand 

We may add that Mr Pattinson considers the pro- 
cess that now bears his name to be an act of ‘true 


crystallisation, in which the homogeneous particles of 
lead are drawn together by virtue of their molecular 
attraction, to the exclusion of the foreign body, silver.’ 
It is not the first time that mechanical science has 
benefited by a natural process, and there can be no 
more hopeful subject of inquiry than that of seeking 
for others. 


SOFT FELL THE SHADE OF EVEN-TIME. 


(These elegant verses sre from a little volume of poems, 
containing many of equal and poetical merit, but for 
the most part of too exclusively religious a character for a lay 
periodical.*} 

Sort fell the shade of even-time ; 
Methought, amid its wan decline, 
I sat in quiet room, 
Rich curtains veiled the window quaint, 
The day was waning fainter, faint, 
Up rose the lady moon. 
As darker, darker grew the town, 
In crimson light the sun went down 
Beyond the hills afar ; 
Fair children, weary with their play, 
Came toiling up the flower-sprent way ; 
Like hope amid the clouds of doubt, 
The lights below came beaming out, 
Above came star on star. 
As bright and brighter rose the moon, 
Oh! soothing sweet, a quiet tune 
Came streaming o’er the night; 
A tender voice, a snow-white hand, 
Woke echoes as from choral band, 
And softly through the gloom 
It sung: O heart, be strong! be strong! 
Whate’er may fall of blight or wrong, 
There ever shines a light ; 
Look up, O sweet as eye of love, 
A light to lead the Heart above, 
That seeks the pure and right. 


* Heart Histories. By Marion Paul Aird. Johnstone and Hunter. 
London and Edinburgh. 


CHARCOAL VENTILATORS FOR DWELLING-HOUSES AND 
SHIPS. 

The principle of the charcoal respirator which I brought 
under the notice of the Society of Arts during the month 
of February last, may, I apprehend, be very advanta- 
geously extended, under particular circumstances, to the 
ventilation of ships and buildings. Ifa thin layer of coarsely 
powdered charcoal is enclosed between two sheets of wire- 
gauze, and inserted into a suitable framework in those 
portions of ships and buildings where foul air is apt to 
accumulate—such, for instance, as in the vicinity of water- 
closets and similar nuisances—all the impurities in the air 
will be absorbed and retained by the charcoal, while a current 
of pure air will alone be admitted into the neighbouring 
apartments. The charcoal ventilators should be furnished 
with a slide at top and bottom, by means of which they 
may be easily filled or emptied at pleasure. Such an 
arrangement would frequently be found useful in the close 
wards of hospitals, and in the impure atmosphere of many 
of the back-courts and mews-lanes of great cities. A layer 
of charcoal might be often advantageously placed in the 
lower portions of buildings, immediately under the wooden 
flooring, as it would keep the floors warm and dry, and 
likewise prevent annoyance from any sewerage-water or 
other impurities that might find their way into such 
situations. These are a few only of the useful applications 
to which charcoal-powder may be made available for 
sanitary purposes. Many others cannot, erelong, fail to 
suggest themselves.—Joun SteNuOUSE. 
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